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Toronto, Marcu, 1925 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“*“*O-OPERATION with regard to historical periodicals pub- 

lished in the English language’’ was the title of a paper read 
by Professor C. W. Alvord at the Third Interim Anglo-American 
Conference of Professors of History on July 8, 1924, and printed 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. In dis- 
cussing the origin of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Professor Alvord pointed out that it was founded because his- 
torians of the ‘‘middle west” realized that the Atlantic states 
had established ‘‘a monopoly of historical interpretation’. The 
American Historical Review, publishing only a dozen leading 
articles in the year, and taking as its field the history of the world, 
could seldom print articles which were based upon local research. 
The western historians had reason to believe that the general 
interpretation of their national history was being warped by 
this persistent domination of the Atlantic sea-board. Accordingly, 
gathering together their students, and their financial support, 
they founded a magazine devoted to the history of the United 
States with emphasis upon the Mississippi Valley. For similar 
reasons, the American Catholic Historical Review had its origin in 
religious sentiment, the American Negro Historical Review in 
racial feeling, and the various state historical journals in local 
patriotism. Some of Professor Alvord’s comments upon the pur- 
pose of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review are applicable to 
the CANADIAN HIsTorRICAL REvIEwW. In its sections of reviews 
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and bibliography it is the successor to the Review of Historical 
Publications Relating to Canada, which was first published in 1897; 
but in its general articles and its ‘‘Notes and Documents’”’ it 
aims at bringing before the public the results of current investiga- 
tions into Canadian history. The historical public in Canada is 
not yet large enough to support two reviews, one for general 
history and one for Canadian history. The CANADIAN HIsTORICAL 
REVIEW has chosen to meet first the local need. It does not inter- 
pret narrowly either the word ‘“‘Canadian”’ or the word ‘“‘his- 
torical’’. The imperial connection inevitably broadens the scope 
of historical studies in Canada, and the development of direct 
relations with foreign countries stimulates interest in their past. 
The Review has printed articles upon historical aspects of the 
allied sciences of economics and geography. The field is, indeed, 
large, both in a literary and in a geographical sense, but it is 
determined by the fact that the REVIEW serves a comparatively 
small public scattered over a wide area. 


The Canadian Historical Association has under consideration 
three plans for assisting historical studies. The first is the pre- 
paration of a series of outline lectures on Canadian history. The 
object of the series is to provide high-school teachers and others 
with the material upon which complete lectures could be based. 
The written outlines are to be supplemented by lantern slides and 
other illustrative equipment. An abundance of historical pictures, 
photographs, and maps is available, and various government 
departments, the Public Archives of Canada, the National Parks 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, and the Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service, have promised to co-operate in 
the preparation of slides and motion picture reels. The outlines 
themselves are to be the work of well-known scholars and writers. 
Dr. A. G. Doughty is to write the outline for ‘‘ The siege of Quebec, 
1759”, Professor G. M. Wrong for ‘‘The fall of New France’”’, 
Professor C. W. Colby for Frontenac, M. Aegidius Fauteux for 
‘The founding of Montreal”, Professor Chester Martin for ‘‘The 
Red River colony’’, Professor Basil Williams for ‘‘The growth 
of responsible government’’, Dr. J. C. Webster for ‘‘ The siege of 
Louisbourg’’, Mr. W. S. Wallace for ‘‘The Loyalists in Upper 
Canada”’, Professor O. D. Skelton for ‘‘The Canada Company’”’, 
Judge F. W. Howay for Sir James Douglas, Professor A. 
MacMechan for ‘‘The Story of Halifax’, M. Gustave Lanctot 
for Jacques Cartier, Professor D. A. McArthur for ‘‘The Quebec 
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Act’’, and Mr. L. J. Burpee for ‘‘The North West Company”’. 
A second and most important suggestion is that a dictionary of 
Canadian history should be written by several historians acting 
as collaborators. Such a work of reference is greatly needed, 
not only by the general public, but by advanced students. If 
the complete encyclopaedia is, for the present, too large an under- 
taking, attention might be turned first to a dictionary of biography. 
This is the most-needed part of the encyclopaedia, and it also 
would serve as a general work of reference. The third suggestion 
is a Canadian historical atlas, to include portraits and pictures of 
historical subjects. The expense of printing such a comprehensive 
historical atlas would indeed be great, and the market would be 
limited. Nevertheless, the project must not be abandoned. No 
one can have an, accurate knowledge of Canadian history without 
maps and, though many interesting historical and physical maps 
can be procured in scattered places, they are not readily accessible. 
It is to be hoped that adequate financial assistance will be provided 
in the near future for such praiseworthy objects. 

The leading article in this issue of the REVIEW is Professor 
G. M. Wrong’s paper on The evolution of the foreign relations of 
Canada, read before the members of the American Historical 
Association at their recent meeting in Richmond, Virginia. The 
editors are glad to offer it to a Canadian public, for it deals in 
a succinct manner with the historical aspects of an important 
political issue. In recent years American historians have given 
much attention to the ‘‘north-west frontier’, but they have not 
realized how greatly the merchants of Quebec influenced its early 
history. The Quebec fur-traders and western policy, 1763-1774, is 
a research paper on this subject by Miss M. G. Reid, the assistant 
editor of the Review. Mr. J. B. Brebner, a member of the 
Department of History at the University of Toronto, contributes 
three documents about a curious aspect of British colonial policy 
in the maritime provinces. The letters of John Langton about 
Dominion politics in 1855-6, begun in December, 1924, are con- 
cluded in this issue. 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
OF CANADA* 


T is often assumed that the American Revolution resulted in a 
changed outlook in Britain in respect to colonial policy. In 
fact it did not make the attitude of the governing class more 
sympathetic to colonial self-government. On the contrary it 
served as a warning that colonial liberty might encourage the 
dangerous demagogue, who, they believed, was responsible for 
the revolutionary movement. After the American Revolution 
the non-tropical colonies were more strictly controlled. During 
the better part of a century they had to carry on a long struggle 
for self-government. In time they aimed too at something which 
had not troubled the earlier colonies. They were determined to 
be nations in the fullest sense of the word with an international 
personality,—a new problem for the British Empire. 

Only feeble colonies were left to Britain after the Revolution, 
and we need not wonder that her control was more complete 
than had been her control, for instance, of Massachusetts. The 
colonial governors governed for many years, little hampered by 
opinions in the legislatures. The Navigation Acts, of which one 
intention was to prohibit direct trade by the colonies with foreign 
countries, remained in force, though made freer from time to time 
by leave to open special ports to trade. Restrictions on colonial 
manufactures continued. It was forbidden to send any half- 
finished manufactures to a colony to be completed by colonial 
labour. The heavy penalty remained of outlawry on any skilled 
artisan who should go to a colony intending to work at his trade. 
Great Britain controlled the tariff of her colonies and constantly 
disallowed their acts, modifying or extending duties. The colonies 
had compensations by preferences in the British market, of great 
commercial value. But the problem of colonial self-government 
had to be worked out painfully, without much aid from the lessons 


*A paper read before the American Historical Association at Richmond, Virginia, 
Dec. 29, 1924. 
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of the American Revolution. The undertaking in 1778 that the 
mother country would not tax the colonies without their consent 
was perhaps carried out in the letter. In the spirit it was violated, 
and with justification, when in 1837 the British House of Commons 
directed the expenditure of the revenues of Lower Canada against 
the expressed will of its elective chamber. It was not until 1849, 
when Canada had a population approaching two millions, that 
even finance bills, passed by huge majorities in both branches of 
her legislature, were finally safe from disallowance in Great 
Britain. 

There was no sinister motive in this control. Usually the 
opposition in the legislature clamoured for such interference if it 
should suit the purpose of the moment. In Britain free trade 
teaching made the Empire seem useless for commercial purposes. 
In the larger colonies two forces were, however, steadily working 
towards complete self-government; one, their growth in im- 
portance; the other, democracy. The American Revolution was 
a shattering blow to the older British Empire. Outside of Great 
Britain herself, and even including India, only a few hundred 
thousand people of British origin were left within the Empire. 
There was as yet no British Australia, or Souths Africa. The 
British West Indies were more important commercially than the 
combined Empire elsewhere, apart from India. Canada had forty 
or fifty thousand people of British origin. It had more than twice 
their number of newly conquered French, and the Empire was 
confronted with a new problem, never before faced by any nation, 
of giving in time to a conquered people of European origin the 
full right of self-government, and at the same time of retaining 
them as loyal citizens. The colonies were in many ways dependent 
on Great Britain. She lent them money, guaranteed some of 
their loans, and paid for their military defence. We need hardly 
wonder that in such circumstances the British ministry rather 
smiled at the demand for full self-government. In time, however, 
the growth in population made this inevitable. 

Democratic rule in England also tended to weaken the control 
of the larger colonies. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century Britain was governed by the landed class, who had usually 
the dignity of both rank and wealth, and prestige based on a 
long tradition of political power. This influence of a class declined 
with the growth of democracy. When the artisan, and, in the 
end, the agricultural labourers, secured political power in England, 
the Canadian and the Australian, with probably an average of 
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education higher than that of the British voter, grew resentful 
of control by another democracy. Time was to show that this 
impatience was not limited to the desire for home rule, and that 
it was bound to include the demand for a national life as complete 
as that of the British Isles. A country which does not meet 
other countries on the basis of full equality can never be more 
than half a nation. The older American colonies, in days of 
slower movements, had never felt this need. Its intensity is now 
felt chiefly in Canada, which, next to Britain herself, is the oldest 
and most populous of the larger self-governing states. She has, 
by necessity, always led in solving the problems of Greater 
Britain. 

Three epochs in Canada relate to the problems of foreign 
relations and are marked by the three dates, 1846, 1867, and 1914. 
In 1846 Canada secured the control of her own tariffs so that she 
could enter upon trade relations with other countries. In 1867 
she became a federal state, stretching soon from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and, feeling this new importance, at once demanded 
a voice in foreign relations affecting her interests. In 1914 she 
became for the first time a partner with Great Britain in war. 
Hitherto Canadians had fought in British wars, but Great Britain 
had paid the cost; now Canada paid her own way as a belligerent. 
Out of this came the demand for an international personality, 
recognized by foreign nations, and this is embodied in the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 

Each of these epochs requires comment. That of 1846 is 
based upon the adoption by Great Britain of Free Trade. Hither- 
to she had exercised a real control over the tariffs of the colonies. 
When she gave up her own tariff, she naturally wished that the 
colonies too would adopt free trade. They had, however, the 
need of revenue and drew a considerable part of it from import 
duties. Thus instantaneous free trade for them was not possible. 
But Britain passed at once an Enabling Act which gave the colonies 
control of their own tariffs. This was followed in 1849 by the 
repeal of the Navigation Acts. The intention of the British 
government was that, under this liberty, the colonies should adopt 
Free Trade. British Free Trade had, however, wrought havoc in 
Canada. Before 1846 Britain had a tariff on wheat and flour 
against the world, but had granted a preference to the colonies 
and, with this advantage, Canada had prosperous exports. With 
the abolition of duties on food in 1846 this preference disappeared. 
Henceforth the United States was on equal terms with Canada 
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in the British market and Canadian interests made heavy losses. 
In 1849 resentment against British policy took the form in in- 
fluential circles of a proposal to join the United States. An 
alternative found greater favour—that of freer trade with the 
United States. Out of this came in 1854 with the United States 
the first treaty for reciprocity in trade ever made on behalf of 
a British colony. It affected Canada alone. Great Britain had 
no direct interest in or benefit from it. It was the first step 
towards direct relations between Canada and a foreign power.! 

Soon after this came action which startled and shocked Great 
Britain. Canada imposed a protective tariff. It is an amusing 
paradox that protection in Canada followed the adoption of free 
trade in England. Joseph Hume, the most active radical of his 
time in Parliament, had succeeded in 1824 in securing the repeal 
of measures which prohibited the export of machinery and the 
emigration of artisans to the colonies. There remained, however, 
the tradition that the colonies were not to build up industries. 
Thus it happened that when in 1859 Canada imposed duties on 
manufactures which affected especially the cotton and the iron 
and steel trades, the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce made an 
angry protest to the colonial secretary, the Duke of Newcastle. 
It was clear, they said, that Canada intended to do something 
“indecent and a reproach’’, namely, by protection, ‘to foster 
native manufactures, a system condemned by reason and experi- 
ence’. Extensive and numerous hardware manufactures had 
actually sprung up in Canada and more were planned, and they 
demanded that this should be ‘‘distinctly discountenanced”’ as 
“calculated to bring disunion and distrust between Great Britain 
and her Colonies’. Goldwin Smith and others said that the time 
had come to break with the colonies, those ‘insolent and dis- 
obedient children”, who, ‘inspired by ignorant cupidity”’, were 
adopting ‘‘the silliest of silly policies’. The protests were un- 
availing. Canada’s retort was that she hoped the duties would 
foster her own manufactures, and that the nature of the taxes 
which she should impose were entirely her own affair.’ 

The year 1867 marked another epoch in this evolution. Up 


1E. Porritt, Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Over-sea Dominions (Oxford, 
1922), chapters III and IV. 

2H. E. Egerton and W. L. Grant, Canadian Constitutional Development (London, 
1907), pages 348-350; O. D. Skelton, Life and Times of Sir A. T. Galt (Toronto, 1920), 
chapter X; C. A. Bodelsen, Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism (London, 1924), 
page 34. 
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to that time Canada had consisted only of what are now Ontario 
and Quebec; but then was created the federation which has 
a frontier running parallel with that of the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. This federation was created just after 
the American Civil War, and when acute issues had arisen between 
the British Empire and the United States. Canada had claims 
in respect of Fenian invasions from the United States and of 
the use of her waters by American fishermen; but the chief issue 
related to the depredations of the Confederate privateer, Ala- 
bama, which had been allowed to sail from a British port and 
had inflicted heavy losses in American shipping. A new precedent 
was created in 1871 when one of the five British commissioners 
who negotiated the Treaty of Washington was the Canadian prime 
minister, Sir John Macdonald. He and Lord de Grey, afterwards 
the Marquess of Ripon, had some sharp encounters as to Grey’s 
supposed readiness to sacrifice Canada’s claims in order to secure 
concessions from the United States on other matters. Grey 
thought Macdonald merely obstructive. But for assenting to 
the treaty Macdonald was attacked in Canada. The precedent 
had been established. Henceforth Canada must share in making 
treaties affecting her interests.! 

It was in the natural line of development that, after this, 
Canada should have a representative in London who should be 
in constant touch with the British government. It was desired 
by Canada that he should have ‘‘a quasi-diplomatic position at 
the Court of St. James, with the social advantages of such a rank 
and position’’ and that, as matters affecting Canada should arise, 
he might be accredited to foreign courts. The reply to this was 
that he could not have a diplomatic character, but must rank 
rather as ‘‘an officer in the home service’’, whose activities in 
respect to foreign courts might be called for at the discretion of 
the Foreign Office. This was, of course, a snub, but a high 
commissioner was appointed and he has since discharged useful 
functions.2, He has, indeed, made his office important, but, 
regarded as a domestic official, he was denied privileges accorded 
even to Venezuela, such as exemption from taxation and from 
examination of his luggage at the customs. Henceforth Canada 
had on the spot a watchful guardian of her dignity and interests. 
He soon secured as an accepted principle that commercial treaties 

1]. Pope, Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald (Ottawa, 1894), II, 85 seq.; L. Wolf, 


Life of the first Marquess of Ripon (London, 1921), I, 241 seqq. 
*Skelton, Life of Galt, page 525. 
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made by Great Britain bound Canada only with her own consent. 
In 1896, when Canada offered a tariff preference to Great Britain, 
the proposal secured the denunciation by Great Britain of treaties 
with Belgium and Germany which would have given them privi- 
leged access to the Canadian markets as compared with other 
foreign countries. 

Meanwhile the wide extension by Great Britain in 1884 of the 
right to vote made the more inevitable the equality of status 
of the Dominions. Canada’s intervention in foreign affairs was 
concerned chiefly with the United States. There were many 
causes of irritation. During the Civil War Confederate agents 
had used Canada as a basis for hostile action against the United 
States. This had aroused such resentment at Washington that 
in 1864 Mr. Seward, the secretary of state, gave notice that the 
United States would, after a delay of six months, disregard the 
Rush-Bagot convention, which forbade fortifications on the 
frontier and armed ships on the Great Lakes. Happily this 
notice was withdrawn in March, 1865, when the end of the war 
was near. Much to the chagrin of Canada, and partly as the 
result of animosities against both Great Britain and Canada for 
lack of sympathy during the Civil War, the United States ended 
in 1866 the treaty for reciprocal trade made in 1854. Disputes 
about fisheries continued. At last an acute issue arose in 1886 
over the seal fisheries on Behring Sea in the North Pacific. By 
this time it was clear that Great Britain would leave such questions 
chiefly in the hands of Canadian negotiators, and it was the 
attitude of Canada which caused the reference of the question 
to the Paris Tribunal of 1893. The decision supported the 
contention of Canada. Later, when the United States claimed 
that this decision had, as a consequence, the probable extermina- 
tion of the seals, this and other issues were referred to a joint 
Canadian and American commission appointed by the executive 
branches of the two governments. Something was done, but 
in the end the negotiations were suspended through failure to 
agree on the delimitation of the frontier between Canada and 
Alaska. 

Twenty years ago the mention of the Alaska Boundary was 
likely to stir in Canada sullen anger, not against the United 
States, but against Great Britain. Only in 1897 during the gold 
rush to the Yukon had this undefined boundary, running through 
a mountainous country, aroused interest in Canada. It was 
claimed that a fair interpretation of the documents relating to 
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the frontier would give Canada a seaport at the head of the Lynn 
Canal, the best point from which to take the overland route to the 
Yukon. The United States had long been in occupation of this 
territory. In the end a decision was left to three American and 
three British commissioners, of whom two were Canadians. 
Mr. Roosevelt, the president of the United States, considered 
that Canada’s claim in regard to the Lynn Canal was frivolous. 
As well, he said, claim the island of Nantucket, and he appointed 
his three commissioners with the certainty that they would not 
yield any important point on the American side. Except on 
minor questions Canada appears to have had a bad case. The 
Commission was confronted by ultimate failure when the three 
British commissioners agreed on a decision opposed on certain 
points to that of the three American commissioners. Then 
something happened for which Mr. Roosevelt had prepared. 
The Commission sat in London and Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was there, armed with a letter from the President and 
charged to commit the “‘indiscretion”’ of letting it be seen by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, and one or two other influential persons. In substance, 
if not in form, it was an ultimatum. If, said Mr. Roosevelt, the 
commission should reach no decision, he would at once proceed 
himself to delimit the frontier without any regard to Great Britain 
or to Canada. Apparently, at the last moment, and after the 
English commissioner, Lord Alverstone, had signed an opinion 
in harmony with his Canadian colleagues, this ultimatum was 
made known to him. Just before the final session of the Com- 
mission he met alone the three American commissioners and he 
voted with them on the points at issue.! 

To Mr. Roosevelt the enquiry was hardly more than a farce 
staged to save the face of the opposing side and with the final 
outcome predetermined. His action at least brought the solution 
of a deadlock. But to Canadians the merits of the case hardly 
mattered. It was the apparent betrayal by Lord Alverstone of 
his Canadian colleagues that stirred anger in Canada. Even if it 
had been wise to do so, the British government could not give 
to the public the real cause of Lord Alverstone’s change of view, 
for the letter from Mr. Roosevelt was a private document 
addressed to a citizen of the United States. It was wounded 


1W. R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (London, 1915), II, 203 seqa.; 
Ibid., Theodore Roosevelt (Boston, 1919), page 174 seqq.; O. D. Skelton, Life and Letters 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Toronto, 1921), I, 142 seqq. 
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amour propre which made so many Canadians angry. They had, 
they said, placed their trust in an English judge, and he had 
betrayed them. In a difficult position Lord Alverstone probably 
acted wisely. In the Canadian Parliament, the prime minister, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, expressed regret that Canada had not in her 
own hands “‘the treaty-making power which would enable us to 
dispose of our own affairs. . . . The present powers that we 
have are not sufficient for the maintenance of our rights.”” We 
may wonder whether, in face of Mr. Roosevelt’s ultimatum, fuller 
powers for Canada would have mattered. The real significance 
of the incident is in the resolve that even Canada’s failures should 
be her own. 

War is an effective solvent in some human affairs and the 
Great War which broke out in 1914 brought recognition of that 
international personality desired by the British Dominions. The 
South African War, which ended in 1902, had raised in an acute 
form the problem of the continued unity of the British Empire. 
With experience in South Africa, a group of able men, inspired 
by the leadership of Lord Milner, then undertook an extensive 
study of the whole question. Out of this came the quarterly 
journal, the Round Table, and the formation in all parts of the 
Empire of groups of men for study. The Round Table itself was 
only an organ for information and discussion. Some members 
of an inner group framed a logical and coherent plan for the 
organization of the Empire. A new body, supreme over the 
whole Empire, a states-general, was to be created. Its functions 
were to be limited to the conduct of foreign affairs and of the 
defence of the Empire, and for these it was to have the power of 
taxation. England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were to form 
a federation and to be, like Canada, a Dominion completely self- 
governing, except that defence and foreign affairs were to be 
handed over to the new states-general acting for the Empire 
as a whole. This ideal was attractive; it left internal self- 
government unimpaired; each state was to control its own tariff; 
and all were to be united in caring for what was common to all, 
defence and relations with foreign states. The ideal had a defect 
not common in British politics; it was too coherent, too logical. 
Great Britain would certainly balk at a logical federation and 
preferred the anomaly of home rule for Ireland alone; Canada 
and Australia would not be likely to surrender to a new states- 
general any right to impose taxation. 

These discussions were cut short by the War. The whole 
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British Empire sprang to arms and each of its units bore its 
part and paid for its share in the struggle. During the War an 
Imperial War Cabinet was created. If it had no constitutional 
authority it was yet the expression of a real unity. In it Great 
Britain was only primus inter pares. When the time came in 
1919 to sign the Treaty of Versailles, Canada led in insisting that 
the Dominions must be recognized as having an international 
personality and must sign the treaty as distinct nations. Not 
without keen opposition, especially from France, was this achieved, 
but in the end the Britannic Empire as a whole and five of its 
separate members signed the treaty, and each of them became a 
member of the League of Nations. The anomaly of six members 
with a common sovereign was, of course, urged, but a merely 
logical flaw has never had any great force in British politics. 
The Treaty of Versailles achieved everything that the signing of 
documents could do to make Canada the equal of Great Britain 
in status before the world. 

Formal status was one thing, the carrying into effect of what 
it involves is quite another. In 1923 a treaty between the United 
States and Canada in respect to the halibut fishery on the Pacific 
coast became necessary. The treaty was drafted at Washington 
as between the United States and Great Britain. At Ottawa 
the document was altered and the name Dominion of Canada 
replaced that of Great Britain. In the end the treaty was made 
in the name of the sovereign of both Great Britain and Canada. 
The treaty was signed by a Canadian minister alone, acting on 
behalf of the king, with whom rests the prerogative of making 
treaties. After some delay, caused by a rider added by the Senate 
of the United States, making the whole British Empire a party to 
the treaty, it was ratified as relating to Canada and to no other 
part of the British Empire. The Imperial Conference of 1923 
had before it this incident, and an agreement about treaties was 
reached. Any Britannic state making a treaty with a foreign 
state is asked to give notice of such proposed treaty to the whole 
Empire, in order that all its members may judge whether their 
interests are affected. Toa proposed treaty, affecting the interests 
of more than one member, all the members so affected must be 
parties. That an international personality exists for each self- 
governing state of the Empire can no longer be doubted, but it 
is equally true that each state in its relations with other nations 


must act with due regard to its obligations to the British Empire 
as a whole. 
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We may now ask what has been achieved by the evolution of 
half a century. There are still many anomalies. The king, 
advised by his British ministers, may declare war, and, if he 
does, the whole British Empire is at war. While Canada, for 
instance, will herself decide the part, if any, which she will take 
in such a war, she could not be neutral. Neutrality would involve 
equal treatment of Great Britain and her enemies, the closing of 
Canadian ports to British war-ships, and the refusal to Great 
Britain of permission to send troops across Canadian territory, 
something which Canadian public opinion would not tolerate. 
It is now also clear that a treaty once made with the authority 
of the sovereign becomes binding on the whole Empire. When 
in 1923 Great Britain made peace with Turkey at Lausanne the 
prime minister of Canada protested that, since Canada had had 
no share in the negotiations, she would take no responsibility for 
the treaty. Later, however, he admitted that, when the treaty 
was signed for the British Empire, Canada was legally bound. 

The unity of the British Empire is thus a reality. On the 
other hand, since a closer imperial organization is unlikely, and 
each of the larger states will develop its own outlook, it is quite 
certain that Canada has not the same needs as Great Britain in 
respect of foreign affairs. Canada has the attitude of the New 
World in desiring to be free from entanglements in Europe. The 
British Dominions did not ratify the treaty of assistance to 
France, signed at Versailles by Great Britain and the president 
of the United States, but ultimately rejected by the American 
Senate. Canada is opposed now to guarantees of a European 
settlement on the basis of a necessary intervention by arms. 
She has proposed at the League of Nations that article 10 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, guaranteeing existing frontiers, shall not 
mean any obligation to go to war without the consent of her 
parliament. 

The influence of Canada and the other Dominions will tend 
to keep Great Britain from commitments in Europe which may 
bring the danger of war to the British Empire. Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, the present under-secretary for foreign affairs, was far 
behind the times when he said lately that, since Canada and other 
British states had had no part in the treaty of guarantee to 
Belgium nearly a hundred years ago, and yet went to war to 
vindicate it, they would do the same thing in respect to treaties 
of to-day which they would have no share in making. Those who 
think with Mr. McNeill seem to be living in a very dark cave. 
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When in 1922 the British government by cable begged the British 
Dominions to guarantee full support in respect to the difficulty 
with Turkey at Chanak, Canada’s answer was that her policy 
would be decided by her own parliament. 

Each division has its special interests. It is not easy to arouse 
interest in Canada in questions relating to Africa and the east, 
while, upon these things, South Africa and Australia are keenly 
alert. In the questions affecting every continent Great Britain 
herself is always interested. She is an industrial nation, de- 
pendent upon world traffic, and problems of trade routes, of the 
supply of raw materials, of the holding and creating of markets, 
are vital to her. The cynic who believes that peoples are domin- 
ated solely by material interests is far from the truth. Men fight 
for faiths and ideals even more readily than they fight for gold. 
It is, however, true that the steady political interest of a nation 
is focussed chiefly upon what relates to its own well-being. 

Two things are conspicuous; one is that Canada and other 
British Dominions are free to treat directly with foreign countries 
and to create their own diplomatic services. So far as Canada 
is concerned, this does not, for the present, mean more than the 
possible establishment of a ministry at Washington. During the 
late war the absurd situation endured that a Canadian mission 
at Washington might treat with separate departments of the 
government of the United States, but not with the government 
itself, except through Great Britain. That epoch has come to 
an end. It is clear, too, that in respect of matters in which 
Great Britain assumes sole responsibility, she is free to commit 
herself alone or to co-operate with only some of the Dominions. 
Canada is but slightly interested in Egypt, while Australia is 
vitally concerned with the Suez Canal. In Egypt, Great Britain 
and Australia might co-operate without Canada. The second 
important fact of to-day is that, when any part of the British 
Empire is at war, the whole Empire is at war. When the king 
makes a declaration of war all citizens of the Empire are involved. 

The anomalies of the Britannic system are obvious enough. 
What makes possible the working of so strange a mechanism is 
good feeling, and in the Dominions it is probably stronger to-day 
than ever before.! 

GEORGE M. WRONG 


1A detailed study of the topic of this paper has been made by Mr. E. A. Hill in a 
thesis prepared for the degree of M.A., The Extension of the Canadian Treaty-making 
Power, and now on file in manuscript in the library of the University of Toronto. 














THE QUEBEC FUR-TRADERS AND WESTERN 
POLICY, 1763-1774! 


ITHIN recent years scholars in the Mississippi Valley 
have investigated many aspects of its early history. 

Their attention has been turned towards the last half of the 
eighteenth century, when the final possession of the territory was 
in doubt, when the Indian was protesting against the agricultural 
settler, and the problems of the fur-trade were giving place to the 
problems of organized government. Professor Alvord has pointed 
out how British politics in the Mississippi Valley were influenced 
by traders in furs and speculators in land. The land companies 
in the first decade after the Seven Years’ War were less important 
than the merchants, because in 1763 agricultural settlement was 


1 The conclusions outlined in this article are based mainly upon a study of 
Colonial Office papers at the Public Record Office in London, England, especially 
the despatches of the commanders-in-chief from 1759 to 1774, the minutes and 
papers of the Board of Trade for the same period, and the volumes classified as 
“Quebec” (C.O. 5/55-61, 83-91; C.O. 391/70-81; C.O. 324/21; CO. 42/1-8, 
13, 14, 24-33; C.O. 43/1, 2, 7, 8, 12-14). Use has also been made of the State 
Papers Foreign, France; of the Hardwicke Papers (British Museum Addit. MSS. 
35913-35915) ; and of the private correspondence of General James Murray, from 
photographic facsimiles, seen through the kindness of the London representative of 
the Canadian Archives. Though this list omits many original sources of informa- 
tion about the period, it supplies the essential documents for a general survey of 
western problems, in their relation to the inhabitants of Quebec. The correspon- 
dence from all the interior posts went to the commander-in-chief, and was trans- 
mitted by him to the secretary of state. The Quebec merchants reported to their 
own governor, and, when the frontiers were disturbed, the general reports from 
the Illinois sometimes came down by way of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
to Canada. Among the printed original sources special mention should be made of 
Lord Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne (London, 1912), and the publications of 
Professors C. W. Alvord and C. E. Carter: Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in 
British Politics (Cleveland, U.S.A., 1917), The genesis of the proclamation of 
1763 (Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Collections, vol. xxxvi, pp. 20-52) : 
Alvord and Carter, The critical period, 1763-1765 (Springfield, Illinois, 1915), 
The new régime, 1765-1767 (Springfield, 1916), Trade and politics, 1767-1769 
(Springfield, 1921). 
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forbidden beyond the Alleghany mountains, and the west was 
temporarily given over to the fur traders. They carried on its 
only important industry, and their interests to a great extent 
determined its administration. There were three distinct, rival 
groups of traders: the British from the Atlantic colonies, the 
Canadians from the St. Lawrence, and the French from the 
Mississippi. The fur-trade gave the Mississippi an international 
significance which was revealed in the protracted discussions of 
1762 and 1782 about boundaries in America. On account of the 
fur trade the Canadian merchants began soon after the Peace of 
Paris to exercise a considerable influence upon British colonial 
policy. The object of the present study is to examine the relation 
of the three groups of traders, and to show their influence upon 
British policy in the Mississippi Valley in the period between the 
Seven Years’ War and the war with the thirteen colonies. 

The contracting powers at Versailles in 1763, after many 
discussions about the boundary of Canada, had begged the whole 
question by decreeing that the Mississippi River should be the 
boundary between their possessions in America. The Duke of 
Choiseul, who had a prudent horror of territorial disputes, pre- 
ferred a water boundary because it could be set down definitely 
upon a map; but in America rivers were highways, and the 
Mississippi was no barrier to the French and Indians who lived 
upon its banks. Some Frenchmen from the Illinois villages 
founded new settlements west of the river, and their traders 
frequented the country south of the Great Lakes as freely as 
before the cession.2 They had the good-will of the Indians, and 
experience of the country. Their objects were purely commercial. 
The French court had no plans for recovering Canada,’ but they 


2 Martin Campbell to Governor Boone (extract, undated) sent by Boone 
to Amherst June 25, 1762, and enclosed in Amherst to Egremont July 20, 1762 
(C.O. 5/62, £. 397); “French posts west of the Mississippi”, enclosed in Gage to 
Halifax, Ap. 13, 1764 (C.O. 5/83, f. 279). 

3 Voltaire au ministre des affaires étrangéres, 6 sept., 1762, “Je suis comme 
le public, j’aime beaucoup mieux la paix que le Canada et je crois ove la France peut 
etre heureuse sans Québec” (Choiseul et Voltaire d’aprés les let: inédits, Paris, 
1902); Choiseul a Voltaire 27 juillet, 1763, “J’ai cru que la France pouvait se 
dédommager de la perte du Canada en établissant la Guianne; j’ai démontré 
jusques a l’évidence que la Guianne avait des propriétés supérieures au Canada” 
(ibid.) ; Rochford to Shelburne, Aug. 4, 1768 (State Papers Foreign, France, 275) ; 
Vergennes to de Guines, 7 aout, 1775 (Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la 
France a l’établissement des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, Paris, 1886-1899, vol. I, p. 
120). 
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hoped, by way of the Mississippi, to secure for themselves the 
profitable trade in furs which had been carried on from Quebec. 
When France, by secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain, she 
secured for her traders unhampered intercourse with the colony. 
When the Spaniards extended their authority to the Illinois 
settlements, they left the French commandant in charge, with 
his handful of soldiers. The transference of Louisiana to Spain, 
accordingly, scarcely affected the activities of the French on the 
upper Mississippi.‘ 

The British naturally misinterpreted the conduct of the French. 
When Pontiac’s war broke out in the spring of 1763, it was 
generally believed that the French had instigated the rising in 
the hope of recovering Canada. Pontiac himself hoped that the 
French would return to the Lakes, but there is no good reason for 
concluding that he was encouraged by any French officials.’ In 
fact, the French commanders in the Illinois did everything in 
their power to prevent the rising, and mitigate its consequences.*® 
The solid core of the Indian confederacy was not the romantic 
visionary Pontiac, but the angry Delawares and Shawnees, who 
had been twice forced by British aggression to shift their habita- 
tions towards the west.” They had had good reason to fear the 
inroads of agricultural settlers, and they had, in addition, 
seen the rival tribes of the Six Nations elevated to the first place 
in the invaders’ favour. Sir William Johnson had alienated the 


4Gage to Conway, June 24, 1766 (C.O. 5/84, f. 315); Gage to Shelburne, 
Jan. 17, 1767 (C.O. 5/85, f. 51). 

5 The only piece of tangible evidence among these papers against a French 
official is in C.O. 42/31, a volume of loose papers relating to Canada, where there 
is a long, finely-written document entitled, “Projet d’une invasion generale contre 
tous les colonies angloises de la part des sauvages, dresse par M. de Montcalm en 
(illegible) 1759”. This document, with its covering letter, is one of several 
alleged writings of Montcalm, which were really forged by Roubaud, the Jesuit 
missionary at St. Francis with whom Montcalm’s papers were deposited before 
the capture of Quebec. Parkman has traced some of these forgeries, among them 
the frequently-quoted letter of Montcalm to Molé, Aug. 24, 1759, which predicts 
the loss of the thirteen colonies as a result of the probable conquest of Canada 
(Montcalm and Wolfe, London, 1888, vol. II, p. 325). 

6“Mr. de Neyon’s Instructions to Mr. de Quindre, Fort Chartres, July 27, 
1763,” enclosed in Gage to Halifax, Dec. 23, 1763 (C.O. 5/83, f. 31), and other 
enclosures, ff. 15, 18, 23; Gage to Halifax, Ap. 14, June 8, Sept. 25, 1764 (C.O. 
5/83, ff. 289, 325, 357). 

7 Gladwin to Amherst, Ap. 20, 1763 and Bouquet to Amherst, June 4 and 5, 
1763 (extracts enclosed in Amherst to Egremont, June 11, 1763 (C.O. 5/63, f. 117); 
Gage to Halifax, June 8, July 13, Dec. 13, 1764 (C.O. 5/83, ff. 325, 333, 437). 
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western tribes by making the Indians near Lake Ontario the 
intermediaries in the fur-trade. The Delawares and Shawnees 
had been, as they thought, discriminated against in the distribution 
of moneys paid for the purchase of lands on the frontier. They 
had retired to the Scioto River, north of the Ohio, whence they 
descended to plunder the first English traders from Pennsylvania, 
and to support Pontiac’s attempt to prevent the British occupa- 
tion. General Amherst knew the real source of hostility, for he 
left instructions, on leaving the country in 1763, for Gage to attack 
the settlements of these tribes in the campaign of the following 
year. Gage followed this advice, with the result that the open 
resistance of the Indians ceased. Their resentment, however, 
remained, and the traders paid the penalty in later years. In 
another quarter, too, the British had shown lack of tact in dealing 
with the natives. Major Loftus, who attempted to enter the 
Illinois from New Orleans with a small troop of soldiers, was 
twice driven back because he rejected the advice of the Spanish 
commander to approach the Indians first through friendly agents 
bearing gifts.* The British had chiefly their own policy to blame 
for the actions of the western Indians: the rumours of French 
instigation, so diligently circulated by Sir William Johnson, were 
based entirely upon the conduct of unofficial French traders 
among the Indians of the Ohio. The hostility of the French was 
commercial, not military, but as rivals in the fur-trade they were 
to prove even more dangerous than they had shown themselves 
in war. 

In 1765 the British at last took possession of the territory 
they had acquired by treaty, and traders began to frequent the 
country south of the Lakes, under licenses issued by the colonial 
governors. Even after the Indian war had been suppressed, the 
administration of the country presented great difficulties. Many 
of the native tribes had been pauperized. The French had never 
occupied the interior with strong garrisons: they had existed in 
their little forts by the favour of the Indians—a favour which 


8 Amherst to Gage, Nov. 17, 1763 (C.O. 5/63, f. 841). See also Amherst 
to Johnson, Sept. 30, 1763: “The clamour raised against the French is, I am per- 
suaded, greatly owing to a jealousy of the traders” (Ibid., f. 765). 

® Detailed information about the several expeditions that were sent to take 
possession of the Illinois is contained in Gage’s despatches, and their enclosures, 
in C.O. 5/83. Parkman has used these narratives extensively in his Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, and most of the documentary sources have been printed in Alvord 
and Carter, The criti¢al pertod, 1763-1765. 
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was cherished by frequent gifts. During the Seven Years’ War, 
when many of the warriors were assisting the French armies, some 
tribes had given up hunting, and had settled into a comfortable 
dependence upon rations from the French forts.'!° The British 
officers who took over the little interior posts found the problem 
of feeding the Indians an urgent one. They, too, with their 
small garrisons, were there upon sufferance, and they had no 
rations to spare for the Indian tribes, and few presents to conciliate 
them. General Amherst, who had known the Indians as treacher- 
ous and inefficient allies during the war, advised the commandants 
to disregard the Indians. He neither feared them nor pitied them: 
his attitude towards them was one of simple barbarity."! 

Amherst was one of the first Englishmen to realize the potential 
resources of the west. During the last campaigns of the war he 
had made plans for building roads from the settled colonies to 
strategic points on the waterways. He had begun to build fleets 
on the lakes, and he had invited settlers and traders to take 
possession of the interior. He wished to found there a new colony 
with a capital on the Great Lakes.'* His projects existed in 
imagination only, because the colonists would not support them. 
They had co-operated, not always readily, in military enterprises, 
but the approach of peace restored their former attitude of 
parsimony and mutual jealousy. Sir William Johnson opposed 
every effort to remove the Indian trade from the old frontier 
forts. The Board of Trade also rejected Amherst’s schemes. 
The treasury was depleted, and the use of the new territories would 
have to depend upon what revenue they could produce. This was 
the main reason for the decision of 1763 to close the west to settle- 
ment. In the same year Gage succeeded Amherst as commander- 
in-chief of the British army in America. Since no civil govern- 
ment was to be set up in the country south of the Great Lakes, 
the commander-in-chief was to exercise jurisdiction over it. The 
natives were to be dealt with by two superintendents of Indian 
affairs with the help of a few local agents and interpreters. Sir 
William Johnson was appointed to the office of Indian superin- 
tendent for the region north of the Ohio. 


10 Stanwix to Amherst, Fort Bedford, Aug. 16, 1759 (C.O. 5/56, f. 469); 
Hugh Mercer to Amherst, Pittsburg, Aug. 20, 1759 (ibid., f. 481); Stanwix to 
Amherst, Pittsburg, Oct. 2, 1759 (ibid., f. 99). 

11 Amherst to Governor Boone, Aug. 17, 1763 (C.O. 5/57, £.-99). 

12 Amherst to Egremont, Nov. 30, 1762 (C.O. 5/62, f. 783). Ambherst’s 
despatches to the secretaries of state, with many enclosures, are in C.O. 5/56-63. 
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The Lords of Trade, by adopting this restricted plan for the 
administration of the west, disappointed, at least for a time, the 
expectations of those who had hoped to profit by the westward 
movement of population. The plan was open to two positive 
criticisms. Within the restricted area were several settlements of 
French origin, some of them long-established, and all of them 
protected under the guarantee of property contained in the 
Peace of Paris, 1763. Governor Murray, of Quebec, pointed out 
this fact, but the Lords of Trade ignored his communication." 
The white settlers in the old district of Illinois numbered about 
1200; they did not live at the nominal capital, Fort Chartres, 
which was falling piece by piece into the Mississippi river at the 
flood times, but at the commercial centres of Kaskaskia at the 
mouth of the Illinois river, and Cahokia farther up the Mississippi. 
These had been governed by officials from the French colony at 
New Orleans. The inhabitants were, like the Canadian peasants, 
attached to the soil, for many of them refused offers of land 
on the west bank of the river. They were not disloyal to 
their conquerors, but they needed civil government.’* Murray 
was early aware of these difficulties, and of their inevitable 
association with his administration of Quebec. How could he 
prevent his jeunes gens from wandering in these regions, when 
other French inhabitants were already there, and under no 
government? 

The second objection to the plan of the Lords of Trade of 
1764 was financial. Even so limited a scheme involved a con- 
siderable expenditure—greater than the sums of money which 
could be allocated to it—and the profits of the fur trade became 
4 critical issue. The British traders had to build up the trade 
in the face of their successful rivals, the French. The Ohio route 
was expensive since it involved an overland haul of three hundred 
miles across the Alleghanies, and in some seasons the upper 
reaches of the river were dried up. The only traders who were 
likely to be successful rivals of the French from the Mississippi 
were the Canadians.'* These, too, could secure the favour of the 


13 Murray to Halifax, Mar. 9, 1764 (C.O. 42/1, f. 263), in Halifax to the 
Lords of Trade, May 21, 1764 (ibid., f. 259); Murray to the Lords of Trade, 
Sept. 8, 1764 (ibid., f. 807). 

14 This sketch of the settlkements is drawn from the reports of British 
officers in Illinois, enclosed with Gage’s letters to the secretaries of state in 
C.O. 5/83-86. 


15 Johnson to Amherst, Sept. 14, 1763 (C.O. 5/63, £. 737). 
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Indians, since they employed the old Canadian voyageurs who 
had traded to the west before the conquest. They had, in the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, a convenient route to all the 
fur-trading districts. The Illinois French and the Indians were 
friendly to them. The Canadians met the French with nearly 
equal advantages, and it is not surprising to find that they soon 
divided the trade between them. 

The earliest record among the papers of the British commander- 
in-chief of traders on the Ohio is a ‘“‘Memorial of Pennsylvania 
traders concerned in the Western Trade’’, dated September, 1763 
—a complaint that they had been plundered by the Indians.'* 
In 1765, as soon as Colonel Bouquet had subdued the Delawares 
and Shawnees, the merchants were ready to begin again. ‘‘There 
has been a great cry for the trade to be opened, and the Indians 
impatient for it, and the traders have hurried up with very large 
quantities of goods,’’ wrote Gage to Halifax in the spring of 1765. 
Within a year the Pennsylvania merchants had sent to the Illinois 
goods which were valued, with costs of transportation, at £50,000. 
The Indians, however, remained friendly to the French, because 
the British commander in the Illinois had no expensive presents 
for them. The French were carrying on an illicit trade on the 
Ohio river, carrying off skins and furs to New Orleans, where they 
were worth ten pence a pound more than at any British market. 
The English merchants had only one advantage—the superiority 
and cheapness of the goods which they imported for the trade. 
The result was that they sold trading supplies even to their 
rivals on the opposite bank of the river. The Mississippi, however, 
became the route of export for French and English alike. The 
English traders sold their furs at high prices to French or Spanish 
merchants in New Orleans, and the British customs officer was 
deprived of his share of the profits. A year later Gage was 
doubtful about the success of the traders in the Illinois. ‘‘Some 
trade has been carried on there, not very great, and it is a doubt, 
whether the adventures in the trade will not fail, which I appre- 
hend the good or bad success of this year, will soon determine.” 
By 1770, Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, the principal Phila- 
delphia firm, had failed, and the few Americans who remained in 


16C.0. 5/63, f. 709. The signatures are “David Franks for self & Co., 
Baynton & Wharton, Abra Mitchel, Jereiah Warder, Buchanan & Hughes, Daniel 
Clark, Robt. Callender, Wm. West”. Gage refers to the Pennsylvania traders in 
several subsequent letters, about fifteen times in all. See also Alvord and Carter, 
The new régime, 1765-1767 and Trade and politics, 1767-1769. 
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the Illinois were carrying on their trade by clandestine means from 
New Orleans. 

British merchants had begun to engage in the Canadian fur 
trade immediately after the conquest.'? Governor Murray gave 
it no direct encouragement, for his interest in commercial enter- 
prise looked east rather than west, to the gulf fisheries and the 
trade at the five king’s posts in the neighbourhood of Tadoussac. 
He had fallen out with some, at least, of the merchants, when he 
tried by rather arbitrary methods to stop speculation in the 
French paper money. Disagreements arose over wharf privileges 
and the sale of spirits to the Indians. Murray had complained to 
Amherst that the settlers who carried up provisions to the lake 
forts were guilty of frauds. These facts, however one may 
apportion the blame in each dispute, did not make for sympathy 
between the governor and the commercial class. The British 
fur merchants were soon on good terms with the French who had 
been engaged in the trade. From early in 1765 the petitions 
concerning the trade are signed by both French and English.'® 
It is probable that the English were the directors of the trade. 
They were not petty dealers like many of the merchants who 
engaged in commerce in the towns, but merchants of standing 
who had close connections with powerful London firms. Some 
of the French signatures to the petitions are almost illegible, and 
many are indicated by a cross. These were probably engagés or 
hirelings—the coureurs de bois of the old régime who were joining 
their experience to the capital of the wealthy merchants. Murray’s 
Instructions arrived at Quebec, in August, 1764, and he soon 
began to issue licenses for the western trade, taking bond from 
the merchants that they would obey the regulations laid down 
for their conduct. These had been drawn up by Sir William 
Johnson, on his own authority, in default of specific instructions 
from the Lords of Trade. He had decreed that trade should be 
carried on at the forts, not at the native villages, and that no 
credit should be given to the Indians. The trade from Canada 
began, like that on the Ohio, in the spring of 1765, and by Sept- 

17 The reports of 1762 by Murray, Burton, and Gage, printed in Shortt and 
Doughty, Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791 
(Ottawa, 1918), vol. I, pp. 47, 81, 91; and the unpublished Murray Papers. 

18“Memorial of the merchants and traders of Montreal to General Murray 


on account of the proclamation for opening the Indian trade. Feb. 20, 1765” 
(C.O. 42/2, f£. 557). There are fifty-seven signatures. 
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ember of that year Gage reported that the trade at Michilimacinac 
“went on without interruption”’.!® 

Captain Howard, who was in command at Michilimacinac, the 
principal Canadian post, attempted to restrict the trade to the 
fort.2° The Indians, however, threatened to revolt if the traders 
were not allowed to winter among them, and Howard, to pacify 
them, allowed a few traders to break Johnson’s regulations. 
His choice fell mostly upon French traders, and the English made 
a vigorous protest. One of them, Thomas Walker of Montreal, 
carried his case to England, where it received a sympathetic 
hearing from the Rockingham ministry. The merchants, not 
satisfied with the redress of a private grievance, united to attack 
Johnson’s system. A London barrister, Fowler Walker, was 
appointed as their representative in England. Lieutenant- 
governor Carleton showed his interest in the trade as soon as he 
reached Quebec, for he made an early journey to Montreal to 
inquire into the affairs of the American west, with a view to 
reorganizing its administration. These inquiries combined to 
produce much correspondence and many memorials upon the 
trade in and about the year 1767. The most important were a 
memorial presented to Carleton on September 20, 176674; a long 
account of the western trade by Benjamin Frobisher;? a 
tabulated paper of detailed information on the same subject, 
dated 1767 ;?* and a memorial received by Carleton in 1768 which 
contained Johnson’s regulations with the criticism of the Canadian 
merchants in parallel columns.** The burden of all these docu- 
ments was the same—that if the merchants could not have as 
free communication with the Indian tribes as the interloping 
French traders enjoyed, the western fur trade was of no value. 
The writers claimed that the distant tribes had grown dependent 
upon the white factors who resided among them; that these 
tribes could not make the annual journey to the British posts 
without great risk and loss of hunting; that the reasonable 


19 Gage to Conway, Sept. 23, 1765 (C.O. 5/83, f. 723). 

20 The correspondence between Conway, Gage, and Howard about this dis- 
pute is in C.O. 5/84, ff. 113, 121, 301, 311 and C.O. 5/85, f. 1. 

21 C.0. 42/27, f. 277. 

22 British Museum Addit. MSS. 35915, f. 203. 

23“A return of Peltrys from Michilimacinac from June to Oct., 1767” (C.O. 
42/14). This document was printed in the Canapran Historicat Review for De- 
cember, 1922, at page 351. 

24 C.0. 42/28, f. 329. 
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extension of credit to the Indians was an act of kindness, not of 
extortion; that their own safety was the best guarantee for the 
merchants’ good behaviour towards the natives. The Canadians 
made no demands upon the government for money to conciliate 
the Indians, to fortify new posts, or to pay administrative officers. 
They would carry on at their own expense any necessary services 
for the Indians, and they were eager to build forts for themselves, 
as at the Sault Ste. Marie, if the government did not forbid them 
to do so. 

Carleton was converted to the views of the Canadian merchants 
after a careful study of all the evidence. He forwarded the 
petitions to Shelburne and the Lords of Trade, with the strongest 
recommendations to permit the traders to frequent the Indian 
villages.** ‘‘Which shall be most for His (Majesty’s) service, 
and the good of His people, to suffer the Canadians to lead his 
old subjects into these countries, and push together that trade 
we found them possessed of, which we may reasonably suppose 
was then but in its infancy, or confine them to a few forts, where 
those Indians can never come, and that are as unknown to them, 
as to the country people of Great Britain; which is most likely 
to produce a combination of Indians against the peace of America, 
to suffer them to live dispersed and our traders to go among them, 
whose safety and whose interest requires they should treat them 
well, and who all allow, keep but spirituous liquors from them, 
and they are an inoffensive people, or our forcing those who can 
come for the necessaries of life, to assemble in great numbers 
every year about our forts?”” His argument was based upon the 
value of the trade and its prospects for the future, and the danger 
of turning it from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, where it 
would be doubly lost to the British in filling the pockets of the 
French. 

Sir William Johnson grudgingly admitted that concessions 
were necessary. His position was not a strong one, for his 
regulations had never been officially sanctioned. The challenge 
of the Canadian traders forced him to modify his system so far 
as to permit trade among the Indian villages north and west of 
the Lakes. The Canadians did not admit the validity of the 
limitation; they carried on trade even in Johnson’s own district 
north of the Ohio. 


25 Carleton to Shelburne, March 28, 1767 (C.O. 42/27, f. 1); Carleton to the 
Lords of Trade, March 28, 1767 (C.O. 42/6, £. 293), with enclosure (ibid., f. 297). 
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Even General Gage, who had been one of the advocates of a 
trade confined to the forts, began towards the end of 1766 to 
change his opinion.** He realized that the Indians demanded 
more goods than a restricted trade could furnish, and that the 
French, because of their fortunate situation and their unrestrained 
access to the hunting grounds, were ousting all their rivals except 
the Canadians. In 1767 he advised Shelburne to allow the 
provincial governors to regulate the trade at their discretion. 

The argument on behalf of unrestricted trade brought forward 
originally by the Canadian merchants and reinforced by the 
opinions of Carleton and Gage, must have been chiefly instru- 
mental in forming Shelburne’s opinion.27?, His summary of the 
case to the Lords of Trade on October 5, 1767,?* reiterates these 
arguments and conclusions. The only difference between his 
argument and the traders’ is an added emphasis in his letter upon 
the economy of allowing the provinces to manage their own 
Indian affairs. He even wonders whether or not the super- 
intendents of Indian affairs should be continued in office. Upon 
their former administration he quoted the petitions: ‘‘ The general 
regulations of trade attempted to be carried into execution by the 
superintendents are asserted in these petitions to be ill-suited 
to the particular circumstances of the several provinces, and to 
serve rather to clog the trade with useless and vexatious restrictions 
than to remove the evils of which complaint has been made.”’ 
His advice to the Lords of Trade was ‘‘to entrust both the trade 
and the management of the Indians to the care of the colonies 
themselves’. When Hillsborough succeeded Shelburne as secre- 
tary of state, he adopted this aspect of his policy.*® The trade 
with the west was to be managed by the several provinces under 
such regulations as seemed best adapted to local circumstances. 
A rough division of territory was adopted to show in which parts 
of the interior the regulations of each province would usually run, 
but these were not intended to represent fixed limits of juris- 
diction. To Canada were assigned the ports on the lakes with 


26 Gage to Shelburne, Nov. 11, 1766; Feb. 22, Ap. 3, Ap. 4, Ap. 7, 1767 
(C.O. 5/84, f. 521; C.O. 5/85, ff. 113, 143, 163, 179). 

27 Shelburne to Gage, Dec. 11, 1766; Nov. 14, 1767 (C.O. 5/84, f. 507; C.O. 
5/85, f. 401). 

28 This letter has been printed, with the reply of the Lords of Trade, Dec. 
22, and their Report to the King, March 7, 1768, in Part II of the Appendix to 
the British Counter Case, 1910. 


29 Hillsborough to Gage, Ap. 15, 1768 (C.O. 5/86, f. 73). 
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their dependencies, New York would administer the ancient 
Iroquois country south of Lake Ontario, and the Ohio would go 
to Pennsylvania. The superintendents were to remain in office 
with diminished establishments, to watch over the particular 
interests of the Indian tribes. The merchants from Canada had 
forced the change to local control, because they were the only 
British traders who could compete successfully with the French. 
They seized a good opportunity of making a strong protest, and 
their influence in Quebec, in New York, and in London was 
powerful enough to make their protest effective. 

The rapid prosperity of the Canadian traders demonstrated 
the wisdom of the new system of trade.*° They began to build 
fleets on the Great Lakes, which gradually superseded the Ottawa 
as the route to the north-west. They established a rendezvous 
at the Sault Ste. Marie, a portage above Michilimacinac, where 
the military governor could exercise little authority. New com- 
petitors were jealously watched, as, for example, a company 
which had secured from the British government certain privileges 
on Lake Superior in order to mine for copper. It was suspected 
that their real object was furs, and they were given no peace until 
they abandoned the project.* In the district south of the Lakes 
Canadian merchants became keen rivals of the traders from the 
middle colonies, a fact which Gage admitted somewhat regret- 
fully. ‘‘There has been a competition for the Indian commerce, 
and a strong jealousy of the Canadian traders from the time the 
English first ventured upon the upper lakes. Their long con- 
nections with those Indians and their better knowledge of their 
language and customs, must naturally, for a long time give the 
Canadians an advantage over the English, which it is not im- 
probable they will endeavour to improve, and use every artifice 
to keep the trade in their hands as long as they can.” “The 


30 The Minutes of the Quebec Council, of which copies were sent by the 
governor to the secretary of state or to the Board of Trade, occasionally men- 
tion the western trade: July 30, 1768; Ap. 5, 24, May 2, 1769; July 12, Sept. 26, 1771; 
Jan. 11, 1772. Gage writes of it in C.O. 5/89, f. 169 (to Hillsborough, May 15, 
1768) and in C.O. 5/89, f. 331 (to Hillsborough, Sept. 3, 1771); and Carleton in 
C.O. 42/30, ff. 61-67 (to Hillsborough, Ap. 10, 1770). 

31 Hillsborough to Gage, Aug. 13, 1768 (C.O. 5/86, f. 287); Gage to Hills- 
borough, Nov. 3, 1768; Oct. 6, 1770; Sept. 3, 1771 (C.O. 5/86, f. 453; C.O. 5/88, f. 
303; C.0. 5/89, f. 331) ; Haldimand to Dartmouth, Aug. 31, 1773 (C.O. 5/90, f. 365). 

Miss L. P. Kellogg has recently published an interesting article on this sub- 
ject in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Dec., 1924, pp. 146-159. 
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Canadians have at all times traded in those parts and sold their 
goods cheaper than the people from Louisiana were able to do. 
I am certain the trade is now carried from Canada into the 
Ouabache; it goes up the Miamie River, which falls into the 
west end of Lake Erie, and by means of a short portage, gets into 
the Ouabache. A person is appointed to manage the portage, 
and receives a regulated price for the transporting of goods, 
packs of peltry and canoes to and fro’ over the portage.’”” The 
most profitable region for the trade was, however, the old French 
district of La Baye—the territory lying west of Lake Michigan 
and south of Lake Superior. The traders in that region were 
able to short-circuit the furs before they reached the French 
merchants further down the Mississippi. William Grant of 
Quebec had made an ineffectual effort to secure La Baye in 1765 by 
buying up the exclusive claim which the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
had held under the French crown. Major Rogers, the successor 
of Howard at Michilimacinac, became greatly interested in the 
exploration and development of this region, and in the race for its 
furs. He sent home, through General Gage, an extraordinary 
memorial in which he advised that Michilimacinac should be 
established as a separate colony under his government.** When 
his advice was rejected he threatened to carry his talents and his 
supporters, among whom he numbered the garrison, to the 
French, who would appreciate them at their true value. His 
project was without result, except disgrace to himself, but it was 
an indication that the problems of the west urgently needed to 
be considered. 

The problems of the territory south of the Lakes were becoming 
even more urgent, and the creation of a “‘barrier’’ colony had been 
considered by the secretary of state. When Shelburne had adopted 
the system of local control ia trade he had not meant to abandon 
the settlers in the interior. In a letter to the Lords of Trade, of 
October 5, 1767, he advised that lively centres of colonization 
should be built up on the Mississippi, on the Ohio, and at Detroit. 
These should help to protect the fur trade from the French, 
increase the agricultural population and overawe the western 
Indians.** Lord Hillsborough, Shelburne’s successor, whose policy 


82 Gage to Shelburne, Nov. 11, 1766 (C.O. 5/84, f. 521). 

33“Papers sent by Rogers to the Board of Trade, R. Nov. 11” [1767] (C.O. 
5/85, ff. 341-400). These include a very interesting sketch map.of the western 
trading district of Michilimacinac under the French régime, at f. 400. 

34 Supra, note 28, and Shelburne to Gage, Nov. 14, 1767 (C.O. 5/85, f. 401). 
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seems to have been to ignore difficulties unless they became 
emergencies, set aside this project as too expensive.** The com- 
merce of the Ohio and northern Mississippi did not seem to justify 
so great an effort. The frontier Indians were again conciliated 
by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1768, which renewed the promise 
not to allow settlement beyond a fixed boundary. Hillsborough 
decided to abandon the whole of the Illinois and to withdraw the 
garrisons from Fort Chartres and Fort Pitt. He could not quite 
close his mind to the irritating fact that several French villages 
were established there, but they were to be disposed of in summary 
fashion. The inhabitants of Post Vincennes, a small settlement 
on the Wabash which had been causing anxiety to Sir William 
Johnson and the English traders, were to be ordered off. The 
French in the Illinois might remain on their farms, but they should 
do so at their own risk. A British officer might be stationed at 
Kaskaskia for the civil administration, with a few soldiers, but no 
fortifications should be built for the defence of the town. No 
definite action was taken upon this project until 1771, because 
of the dispute with Spain over the Falkland Islands in the years 
1768 to 1770, and the likelihood of renewed war with the Bourbon 
powers.* In 1771, however, Gage reverted to Hillsborough’s 
instructions to abandon the Illinois.*7 The garrisons were with- 
drawn, and Major Hamilton was sent out to govern the French 
villages without any soldiers. He took in his pocket a sketch of 
a civil constitution, drawn up by Gage for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. The Kaskaskians seem to have regarded this as the 
final insult, for they rejected it, and drew up a new constitution 
for themselves which bore, as Hamilton complained, all the marks 
of republicanism. Gage referred this to George III. By the time 
it had reached London, Hillsborough was out of office and Dart- 
mouth had succeeded him as secretary of state. 

Except in the French settlements conditions were rapidly be- 
coming chaotic. The system of local management of Indian 
affairs had broken down, because the provinces neglected taking 


35 Hillsborough to Gage, Ap. 15, 1768; Mar. 24, 1769; July 31, 1770; Dec. 4, 
i771 (CO. 5/86, £. 73; CO. 5/67, ¢. 155; CO. 5/88, £. 199; CO. 5/89, £. 359). 

36 Gage to Hillsborough, Sept. 9, 1768 (C.O. 5/86, f. 343); Hillsborough to 
Gage, Sept. 28, 1770 (C.O. 5/88, f. 283). 

87 Gage to Hillsborough, Mar. 4, Ap. 13, May 6, Sept. 2, 1773 (C.O. 5/90, 
ff. 35, 51, 65, 113) ; Gage to Dartmouth, Jan. 6, 1773 (ibid., f. 203), with important 
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any steps to replace the imperial regulations.** They declined 
to exercise jurisdiction or to accept responsibility beyond their 
borders. Legal cases arose which could not be settled by any 
regular constitutional means. These were frequently referred to 
the courts at Quebec.*® Farmers settled in the Ohio district 
beyond the Indian boundary, and it was no one’s business to 
remove them. Johnson had no weapons but persuasion and warn- 
ing. Gage wished to use his troops to drive the settlers off, but 
he was not authorized to do so except upon the advice of a civil 
magistrate.‘ Sir William Johnson’s staff could never be reduced 
to the limits set down in 1768, because the provinces did not 
appoint local agents to replace his officers. Johnson and Gage 
endeavoured to arrange a meeting of representatives or of gover- 
nors of the colonies who were interested in the north-western 
trade, but the proposal, like the recommendations of the Albany 
Conference of 1754, was rejected by the colonies and condemned 
by the home government.*' Crime and retaliation went on 
unchecked, and the Indians had always a pretext for war. The 
Shawnees and Delawares, who thought that they had been unfairly 
treated at the Convention of Fort Stanwix, stirred up opposition 
among the lesser western tribes, and threatened to unite with 
the dissatisfied Cherokees south of the Ohio. The English were 
menaced with the most formidable combination that had ever 
threatened their frontiers.“ In this situation Johnson was driven 
to advise the use of the Six Nations to chastise troublesome 
nations farther west.** To Gage it seemed the only way, and 
Hillsborough offered no objections.‘* It was a humiliating con- 
fession that sane control over native problems no longer existed. 
As the Canadian traders began to make more use of the 
portages between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi system, the 


38 Gage to Hillsborough Ap. 1, May 13, June 10, 1769; Sept. 8, 1770 (C.O. 
9/87, #4. 183, 195,.215; C.O. 5/88. £. 291). 


8° C.0. 5/86, f. 227; C.O. 5/90, f. 81; C.O. 42/31, ff. 285, 315; C.O. 42/32, 
f. 53. 


49 C.0. 5/85, ff. 179, 211, 251, 309, 409; C.O. 5/86, f. 17. 
41 Gage to Hillsborough Feb. 5, 1772 (C.O. 5/90, f. 29); Hillsborough to 
Gage, Ap. 18, 1772 (ibid., f. 43); Gage to Hillsborough, July 1, 1772 (ibid., f. 81). 


42 Gage to Hillsborough, Aug. 12, 1769 (C.O. 5/87, f. 311); Croghan to Gage, 
Jan. 1, 1770 (C.O. 5/88, f. 87). 


43 Johnson to Gage, Dec. 8, 1769 (C.O. 5/88, f. 59). 
44 Gage to Hillsborough, Jan. 6, 1770 (C.O. 5/88, f. 51). 


45 Hillsborough to Gage, Ap. 14, 1770 (C.O. 5/88, f. 95): “Self-preservation 
will justify what humanity might otherwise condemn.” 
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little villages on these rivers began to increase in population. St. 
Joseph on the upper Illinois, near the Chicago portage from 
Lake Michigan, and Vincennes on the Maumee route from Lake 
Erie became as troublesome as Kaskaskia itself.“¢ They had 
been founded by the French before Canada was ceded to Great 
Britain. They had a military governor and some civil officials, 
such as a captain of militia and a notary public. At Vincennes 
there were in 1773 eighty-eight landowners, many of whom claimed 
that their grants had been made before 1763 and duly registered 
by the Superior Council of Louisiana. The inhabitants were 
nearly all so illiterate as to be unable to sign their names: it is 
probable that many of them were half-breeds. They had been 
entirely neglected by British officials, and it was almost inevitable 
that they should attract vagabonds from other districts. There 
were in 1768 almost as many strangers as native inhabitants at 
Vincennes. Probably many “strangers’’ were Canadians. Both 
Murray and Carleton admitted that some Canadian French had 
disappeared into the wilderness. The district also became a 
refuge for small tribes of Indians who were at enmity with the 
Six Nations, and preferred to remain beyond their reach. Of 
these the Pottawatamies were the most active; they joined the 
Delawares and Shawnees in murdering and plundering isolated 
English traders. There is, however, no proof that any responsible 
French Canadians instigated these misdeeds of the inhabitants of 
Vincennes. Gage dismissed as unproven the accusations against 
them, as he had rejected the stories of French and Canadian 
complicity in Pontiac’s war. The reports of disaffection among 
the Canadian traders reached Hillsborough, who was inclined to 
believe them. Gage, acting upon Hillsborough’s instructions, 
sent to Vincennes in 1772 a proclamation, ordering the inhabitants 
to retire to one of the settled colonies. The inhabitants replied 
by a petition to the king, in which they claimed the guarantee of 
property accorded to French subjects under the Treaty of 1763. 
Proofs were demanded from them and a search for land titles 
was in progress when Dartmouth and Haldimand succeeded 
Hillsborough and Gage. 

Dartmouth’s first orders were to stop the evacuation of the 
Illinois and Fort Pitt.47 He was more scrupulous than Hills- 


46 There are many references to Vincennes in C.O. 5/87-91, some of them 
very detailed. 

47 Dartmouth to Gage, Feb. 3, Mar. 3, 1773 (C.O. 5/90, ff. 191, 217); Dart- 
mouth to Haldimand, June 2, 1773 (C.O. 5/90, f. 285). 
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borough. Though he would have liked to be rid of Vincennes, he 
admitted the validity of its claim to protection, if the inhabitants 
could prove that their land titles were genuine. He was anxious 
that Indian affairs should be administered with justice. The 
republican constitution of Kaskaskia was inadmissible, but he 
realized the necessity for embodying local customs in a form of 
civil government. 

By 1773, however, the general situation on the continent was 
beginning to overshadow the Illinois. Disaffection in the thirteen 
colonies was becoming serious, and the ministers no longer at- 
tempted to disguise their intention of using Canada as a bulwark 
of British authority. Carleton had pointed out in 1767 the 
necessity of strengthening the citadel at Quebec and the com- 
munications between Quebec and New York.‘* Gage had agreed 
with him, but their intentions had been kept secret, and no steps 
had been taken to carry out Carleton’s advice.‘® The orders of 
Hillsborough and Dartmouth to Cramahé while Carleton was in 
England show that the strategic importance of Canada was 
more considered as the disaffection of the other colonies grew. 
For a similar reason the idea developed of strengthening the route 
to the west by the Great Lakes, and connecting the Illinois with 
the government at Quebec. 

The Quebec Act of 1774 re-annexed to Quebec the north-west, 
from the Ohio on the south to the Mississippi on the west. The 
extraordinary gap in the documentary sources between 1771 and 
1774 makes it impossible to trace all the reasons for this decision 
of the ministers. It is, however, clear that the territorial pro- 
visions of the Quebec Act did not, like the “intolerable acts’’ of 
1774, represent a sudden decision to restrain and punish the 
offending colonists. They were, as Lord North claimed during 
the parliamentary debate upon the Act,*° the logical result of 
several years’ experiment in the administration of the western 
hinterland. If the whole west had been British, its problems 
might have been solved gradually. Commercial expansion might 
have led industrial enterprise from one locality to another, and 


48 Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., vol. I, p. 280. 


49 Gage to Shelburne, Ap. 3, 1767 (C.O. 5/85, f. 143); Haldimand to Dart- 
mouth, May 15, 1774 (C.O. 5/91, f. 287); Dartmouth to Gage, Nov. 2, 1774 (C.O. 
5/91, £. 323). 

50 Cavendish, Debates of the House of Commons in the year 1774 on the Bill 
a the Province of Quebec (London, 1839), page 9. 
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profits might have kept pace with expenditure. The presence 
of the French on the Mississippi called for a strong well-governed 
colony in the Illinois. So Shelburne had thought in 1768, but the 
fatal necessity for domestic economy in Britain and the want of 
an adequate system of American revenue killed the enterprise. 
The colonial secretaries who succeeded Shelburne lacked the 
courage to face the question of governing the Illinois. The course 
of local events was, however, forcing another solution. The first 
step was that the Canadian merchants secured, for themselves, 
and for all the British traders, the privilege of dealing directly 
with the Indian tribes. Since they possessed in the Great Lakes 
the best route for trade, and since they had acquired a commercial 
machine better adapted to the circumstances of the west, the 
Quebec merchants outdid the Ohio merchants. It seemed as if 
Quebec must inevitably control the fur trade. After Shelburne’s 
plan of barrier colonies had been rejected, and when the dis- 
affection of the Atlantic colonists made necessary an immediate 
settlement of the west, the obvious course of action was to annex 
it to Quebec. The continued presence of the French on the 
continent and the enterprise of Canadian merchants had dragged 
Canada into a prominence over the other British colonies which 
the circumstances of the eighty thousand French settlers hardly 
warranted. The fundamental cause was geographical. Quebec 
was the chief ocean port of the Great Lakes system, and New 
Orleans was the ocean port of the Mississippi. A century earlier 
La Salle had realized the significance of the two routes when he 
opened the Mississippi to trade. Geography and history together 
were stronger at first than the ambitions of the American colonists, 
and therefore the French colony on the St. Lawrence played for a 
time the leading réle in the drama of western development. 
MARJORIE G. REID 
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SUBSIDIZED INTERMARRIAGE WITH THE INDIANS: AN INCIDENT IN 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


Bh documents which follow are the record of a proposal in 
British colonial policy which seems generally to have 
escaped the attention of historians. The reason doubtless is that 
(so far as the writer is aware) the bounties for intermarriage were 
never proclaimed, were never extended beyond the colony of 
Nova Scotia, and were never claimed, although the offer was 
continued in instructions to the Governors of Nova Scotia from 
1719 to 1773. This plan appeared at a time when colonial affairs 
attracted considerable attention in Great Britain. The South 
Sea Bubble had not yet burst, and the eighteenth century duel 
between England and France for oversea empire had begun. 
Historical research has, as yet, revealed no application of the 
principle; and it may therefore be a matter of small historical 
significance and of little more than antiquarian interest. 

Colonel Richard Philipps was commissioned governor of Nova 
Scotia on August 17, 1717,! and he took the somewhat unusual 
precaution of applying to the Lords of Trade for instructions 
appropriate to his post.2 He was able to provide the Board 
with information transmitted to him by Doucett, the resident 
lieutenant-governor; and, in addition, Vetch, the ex-governor, 
had discussed with them very thoroughly both the existing con- 
ditions and future policy*: The Lords of Trade took up his 
suggestion that the Acadians be discouraged from emigration 
lest the settlement be denuded of population, and accepted his 
view that the Indians under their French missionaries were the 
great menace to the safety of the garrison and to a future peace- 
able attitude among the Acadians.* Moreover, one of the spoils 


tPublic Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia E.7, No. 5. 
*Jbid., N.S., A.8, p. 213. 

3Jbid., N.S., A.5, p. 150. 

‘Tbid., N.S., A.7, p. 1 and p. 27. 
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of conquest, the profitable fur trade, would remain in the hands 
of the conqueror only if the Indians were friendly... The new 
Indian policy found its way into the instructions of June 19, 
1719 (Transcript 1). The second document printed below is an 
extract from the covering letter when the new instructions were 
sent to the law officers for approval, and the third is an extract 
from the ‘‘General Report on the Plantations” of September 8, 
1721 (the great monument of this period of colonial history), 
which explains the genesis of the policy. It might be added that 
this or a similar instruction is to be found subsequently in in- 
structions to the following governors: Cornwallis,? 1749, No. 52; 
Hopson, 1752, No. 79; Lawrence, 1756, No. 90; Wilmot, 1764, 
No. 64; and Campbell, 1766, No. 64. It disappears from in- 
structions to Legge, 1773, and to subsequent governors. 


J. B. BREBNER 


[Transcript.] 


1 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR RICHARD PHILIPs [sic] Eso" His Majesty's Gov’ oF 
PLACENTIA IN NEWFOUNDLAND; AND CAP: GENERAL & GOVERN" IN 
CHIEF OF THE PROVINCE OF Nova ScortiA, OR ACCADIE IN AMERICA? 


234 And as a further mark of His Majesty’s good Will to the Said 
Indian Nations; You Shall give all possible incouragement to inter- 
marriages between His Majesty’s British Subjects & them for which 
purpose you are to declare in his Majesty’s Name, that his Majesty 
will bestow on every white man being one of His Subjects, who Shall 
marry an Indian Woman, Native & Inhabitant of Nova Scotia, a free 
gift of the Sum of 10% Sterl: & 50 Acres of Land, free of quit Rent for y* 
Space of 20 Years, and the like on any White Woman being his Majesty’s 


Subject who Shall Marry an Indian Man, Native & Inhabitant of Nova 
Scotia, as aforesaid. 


‘Tbid., N.S., A.5, p. 150. 

*These transcripts of instructions to governors are at the Public Archives of Canada 
in Nova Scotia, E series, volumes 2, 3, and 4. 

’Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia E.1, No. 6, p. 139: June 19, 1719 
(Public Record Office, London, C.O. 217, B.T.N.S. Vol. 32, p. 428). 

‘Tbid., p. 162. 








el 
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2 
To THEIR EXCELLENCIES THE LorDs J usTICEs! 


May it please Your Excell“ 


And as We are convinced from all the Accounts that We have received 
from America, that nothing has so much contributed to Strengthen the 
hands of the French in those parts, as the Friendship they maintain, 
and the Intermarriages they make with the Indians We have not only 
prepared a Clause in his said Instructions, requiring him to give all 
Civil & friendly treatment to the Indian Nations or Clans within his 
Governm’ but have likewise taken the liberty to propose an Instruction 
for encouraging of Intermarriages between His Majesty’s Subjects & 
the said Indians, which We hope may have a very good Effect there, 
and can Occasion but a Small Expence to His Majesty. 

We were the rather induced to offer this Instruction because of y* 
weak Condition Nova Scotia is in at present, being only inhabited by 
French Planters, who have hitherto refused to take the Oaths to his 
Majesty & by the Indians, who are very much influenced by the French 
Missionaries; To which may be added that this Province lies between 
the two French Settlements of Cape Breton & Canada, where they 


are very strong & Numerous, and daily encroaching upon His Maj‘”* 
Territories in those parts. 


All which is most humbly Submitted. 
J. CHETWYND 
C. COOKE 
J. MOLESwoRTH 
D. PULTENEY 


M. BLADEN 
Whitehall 


June 19" 1719. 


3 
In relation to the Indians? 


The second particular wherein Your Majesty’s Intrest is highly 
concerned w' respect to the Trade and the Security of the British 


1Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia A.10, pp. 128-133: June 19, 1719 (P.R.O., 
C.O. 217, B.T.N.S. Vol. 32, p. 417). 
2Public Archives of Canada, Nova Scotia A.14, pp. 36-166: Sept. 8, 1721 (P.R.O., 


C.O. 217, B.T. Plantations General. Vol. 33, pp. 296-431). The extract is from page 
147. 
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Plantations, is that of cultivating a good understanding with the Native 
Indians, as well those Inhabiting amongst Your Majesty’s Subjects, as 
those that border upon Your Majesty’s Dominions in America; and 
herein at all times hath consisted the Main Support of our French 
Neibours, who are so truly sensible of what consequence it is to any 
European Nation Settling in America to gain the Natives to their 
Intrest, that they have spared no pains, no cost nor artifice to attain 
this desirable end; wherein it must be allowed, that they have succeeded, 
to y° great prejudice of Your Majesty’s Subjects in those parts, having 
debauched as hath already been observed, some part of the five Nations 
bordering upon New York from their ancient League & Dependance on 
the Crown of Great Britain. 

For this purpose their Missionaries are constantly employ’d, frequent 
presents are made to the Sachems or King’s of y* several Nations, and 
incouragement given for Intermarriages between the French and Natives, 
whereby their new Empire may in time be Peopled without draining 
France of its Inhabitants. 

It was for this reason that in the Draught of Instructions for the 
Governor of Nova Scotia, We took the Liberty of proposing to your 
Majesty that proper incouragement should be given to such of your 
Majesty’s Subjects as should intermarry with the Native Indians, And 
we conceive it might be for Your Majesty’s Service, that the said In- 
structions should be extended to all the other British Colonies. 


All which is most humbly submitted 
J. CHETWYND 
P. DocMINIQUE 
M. BLADEN 
E. AsHE 
Whitehall 
Sep‘ 8'" 1721. 





THE LETTERS OF JOHN LANGTON ABOUT CANADIAN POLITICS, 
1855-1856 (CONTINUED) 


[Transcript.] 
3. From John Langton to his brother, William Langton 


Toronto, Feb. 24th, 1856. 
My DEAR WILLIAM, 
Since I wrote to you last I naturally know much more of my position 
and the sort of work before me than I did and your answer to my former 
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letter which I have just received induces me to go on with the same 
subject. I find Cayley a pleasant man to work with, upon the principle 
that a silent man is a most agreeable companion to a great talker. He 
lets me do whatever I like, and if he does not very much assist me at 
any rate throws no impediments in my way. I have engaged my 
head man Mr. Cruse, of whom I have an excellent character, but although 
his engagement commenced on the 17th of January I have had no 
personal opportunity of judging of him. I was very deficient in office 
room at the time and I lent him to Dickenson and have never been able 
to get him back. In some respects this is a nuisance as I had expected 
him to relieve me of much of the head work, in which I get no assistance 
from the others and which is almost more than I can manage with 
sitting up to all hours in the morning. Whilst in the office I can get 
nothing done. During office hours I am interrupted every moment 
by somebody and I generally find that I do more real work in the hour 
and a half I stay after the clerks are gone than in all the rest of the day, 
but I cannot keep my share of the work up to the rest without taking 
work home with me. However there is some advantage in Cruse being 
where he is. He is hastening the closing of the public accounts, which 
I have to audit when made up, and he is in the meantime getting 
acquainted with the system in the Inspector General’s office, which will 
be of use to us hereafter. The rest are all temporary. [One] at £300 
a year is almost useless to me, but I have got him at a job at present 
unconnected with financial business (for I cannot trust him with figures), 
more of a statistical character, which with other literary portions of 
the business he does pretty well, though a fearful nuisance from his 
constant interruptions to me in telling me what he has done or consulting 
what he is to do. I hope to get rid of him soon. If I do, I mean to 
have Mr. Cambie as second clerk at £250 to keep up the general business 
of the office not directly connected with auditing, of which we have a 
good deal; as receiving reports from various institutions, counter- 
signing and keeping a record of the notes issued by Banks under the 
Free Banking Act and of the securities deposited by them with the 
Receiver General, and various other miscellaneous business which is 
handed over tous. . . .! 3d, Mr. Greene whom I found here, very 
steady and constant and very accurate in figures but with very few 
ideas beyond figures, 4th and 5th Messrs. Barber and Patterson, two 
young lads I brought in, both very steady and willing and Barber with 
some head. I am training him to’abstract and analyse and draw up 
general statements from confused details, and he promises very well 


1In order to save space, a few portions of the letters have been omitted, which 
add nothing to John Langton’s account of his official duties. 
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though it is no present aid to me as I have to take as much or more 
trouble in teaching him and checking him than would enable me to do 
the work myself. However it will I hope be a relief hereafter. [The 
sixth] I mean to get rid of, and I think the 5 will be my permanent staff 
as I can always get temporary assistance, but I may have to add a 
sixth. My system is when any accounts come in to look cursorily over 
them myself first to see whether there is any peculiar feature which 
requires any special instructions beyond the general ones the clerks 
already have, and then I hand them over to one of them to audit. Each 
clerk has a book in which he enters all the remarks he finds to make, or 
rather two books one of which he is working with and one which I am 
using. When he has finished I take his book and his accounts and 
give him the other book and fresh work. I then go over his remarks 
myself, and always verify his observations before acting upon them. 
If he is one in whose accuracy I have confidence I generally confine 
myself to what he has never worked upon assuming the rest to be correct; 
but I often have to look over other parts, especially if large sums are 
concerned or there is a fault of system in the particular account, and I 
often find they have passed over what should have been remarked upon. 
On the blank side of their book I make my own observations, and when 
I have finished one man’s account I write to him with my strictures 
and ask for his explanations. When I have everything as far rectified 
as I can, I report if necessary to the Inspector General and I give the 
account to Mr. Barber, as corrected, to arrange and analyse if it requires 
it and to enter into a Statement book. Many of the accounts give rise 
to statements and tables of another character, more in the nature of 
statistics, which are entered in another book, keeping the former one 
merely for statements of account. They are entered miscellaneously 
just as we make them up and are very various in their character, some 
of them expansions of single items in others, and relating to various 
periods of time. This is all I have attempted for the past and I only 
intend to commence my ledger from the beginning of this year. It 
is an improvement upon the pigeon-hole system of former days where 
there were stowed away, people hardly knew where, piles of accounts, 
some accounts current without vouchers, some vouchers without 
accounts, some the driest of abstracts and others a mass of confused 
entries of which you could only say that the totals shew a certain amount 
received and another expended. The accounts are at any rate all 
together and can be referred to by’an index, and they are so analysed 
as to show at a glance their leading features. I don’t know that I 
could have made much more out of past transactions but for the future 
I mean to have a regular ledger, and I think I may probably have to 
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keep also a Statement book subsidiary to it and explanatory of the 
separate items of which some of the ledger a/c’s will be composed, 
otherwise the ledger itself would become too bulky and confused a busi- 
ness. Thus the Board of Works would be an account in the ledger. 
But they have at present upwards of 30 different appropriations for 
different works, besides more than that number of kinds of expenditure 
not under any distinct appropriation but which they claim the right of 
spending upon under their general act. All these would form properly 
separate accounts in their ledger but not in mine I think, and yet one 
must be able to see how these stand. The Board of Works would I 
think be my only account, its separate works being only items in it, 
whilst the details of these items properly analysed would appear in the 
general statement book or perhaps in this case in a separate book for 
that Department alone. I have had to open another book elucidating 
this same Board of Works. There are existing contracts on many of 
the works running over several years before they are finally closed; in 
some cases the contractors getting advances, and at other times having 
a drawback kept from them, so that I cannot keep track of these con- 
tracts without opening an account for the several contractors. The 
same remark applies to their superintendents who have frequently 
balances in hand and at other times seem to be out of pocket. I have 
therefore opened a subsidiary book for the Board of Works Contractors 
and Agents. What I may have to do of a similar character with other 
departments I hardly know yet. I must obviously keep a record of 
open accounts in some way. In some cases I have merely entered in 
the Statement book the list of open balances connected with a certain 
account, as ‘‘Statement of the balances of the appropriations to the 
several Grammar Schools in U.C. for the year 1855 which remained 
unpaid on Ist Jan. 1856”. But where the open a/c’s are of a more 
complicated character each may require to be stated separately and 
that would encumber the Statement book and a separate book may 
have to be opened, as for the Board of Works contractors, the abstract 
of which properly arranged would make a proper account for the State- 
ment book. All this makes a great deal of book keeping, but when we 
get rid of arrears and all square up to the current time I think we may 
keep it so. Hitherto as I told you before whilst they have kept a ledger 
for the people collecting money they have had none for those spending 
it, except in the case of departments of government; and then they 
appear to me to have got into some confusion by mixing up in one 
account two essentially different things—viz., the money placed at 
their disposal and how much has been paid to them of it, and the money 
which they have received and how they have expended it. I do not see 
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my way quite clearly, but I cannot devise any way of keeping a record 
of these two things in one account without confusion. I think there 
should be two distinct ledgers, or two accounts for each accountant in 
one ledger, showing the state of the appropriation and the state of the 
expenditure; the former way would be best for the future I think, but 
the latter is the one I have adopted in my present Statement book. 
This is more essentially necessary where there are other receipts besides 
the appropriations, and where these receipts form a leading feature of 
the account I question whether there should not be a separate Revenue 
account. Thus the Board of Works would have, Ist their Appropriation 
account, .2nd their Revenue and Maintenance a/c, if they are allowed 
to deduct from the Revenue the expense of keeping the work up, but 
much better a Revenue account balanced by their payments to the 
Receiver General, 3rdly Maintenance and Repairs of public works 
either to be paid from time to time by order in council out of the Revenue 
or at once from the consolidated fund into which the Revenue would go. 
The Revenue should not be kept as a special fund applicable to the 
Maintenance, according to our besetting sin of special funds, but the 
Revenue should go into the common purse and the repairs etc. out of 
it; whilst the Revenue and the Maintenance accounts would always 
afford the materials of a statement which would not be a Ledger account 
of how much the Revenue from each work exceeded or fell short of the 
expense of keeping it up and how these two things compared with each 
other on the aggregate of all the works. And here would come a difficulty 
in deciding what was a repair and what a new work. If funds are short 
the Board is rather apt to shroud the non-paying character of a work 
by getting repairs done under the guise of a new work. If they are 
plentiful they will spend largely on improvements, without the dis- 
agreeable ordeal of the House of Assembly, by very extensive repairs 
out of Revenue. 4th Expenditure under special appropriations by 
Parliament and, perhaps distinct from this, 5th Expenditure of a casual 
and unprovided kind under Order in Council (much too large an account), 
and 6th Expenditure under the general powers of their Act not by Order 
in Council (a very much too large and ill defined an account). All 
these things it would be very desirable to see stated separately, though 
I am not at all clear that they should be separate accounts in the Ledger. 
What I do see my way the clearest in is that there should be a separate 
Ledger for appropriations, but this is not without its difficulties. When 
a special sum is appropriated either in the annual estimates or in some 
special Act or in a general Act appropriating an annual sum, there 
would be no difficulty in opening an account in the Ledger with each 
appropriation, against which the warrants would be charged as they 
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issue; and I have pressed Cayley to introduce the rule recommended 
in England by the Committee on Public Accounts, but I cannot trace 
whether acted upon, that any balance of an appropriation unexpended 
after a certain time should die a natural death. Our books are en- 
cumbered with such unexpended small balances which are forgotten till 
it is desirable to hunt them up to cover some expenditure which will not 
exactly bear the light of day. When I was in Parliament I wanted to 
get a man paid some small sum clearly owing to him for many years, 
but Hincks would not put it in the estimates. Richards! however the 
then Attorney General put me up to the approved method, and together 
we found an old appropriation before the Union of the Provinces on 
which we contrived to make my friend chargeable. I am afraid worse 
cases than mine have gone through the same process. This however 
is a digression. Then any Order in Council would have to come into 
the same ledger, not as a separate a/c for each order which would be too 
cumbersome, especially as it is generally immediately balanced by a 
warrant for the same amount, but for each service to which the orders 
in council were applicable. This I think would be better than entering 
the Orders in Council in the same account as the Parliamentary appro- 
priations for the same service. So far I see my way clearly, the only 
thing wanted being that I should be furnished with a memorandum of 
each Order in Council authorizing the expenditure of money as it is 
passed. The great difficulty is with the general Acts. There must be 
general Acts authorizing money to be expended for certain purposes, 
as the administration of justice, the exact amount of which cannot be 
known beforehand. In such cases it has been usual to issue warrants 
without any order in council. Whether such payments should not 
appear in the Ledger at all, which would be unsatisfactory as it ought 
to shew all expenditure; or whether Orders in Council should not be 
required which would be difficult to manage; or whether I should simply 
balance the account for each service when I know what it comes to by 
an entry of ‘‘authorized by Act so and so’’, I have not yet determined. 
To require orders in council for each separate payment would be exces- 
sively inconvenient, to require an order in council for a definite amount 
on account to be renewed as wanted, so as to keep before the Council 
from time to time the state of the expenditure, would be better; but the 
present system at any rate appears very imperfect, for without Parlia- 
ment or even the Council knowing anything about it, it gives the In- 


1The Hon. (afterwards Sir) William Buell Richards (1815-1889), member for 
Leeds in the Legislative Assembly, and attorney-general in the Hincks-Morin ministry 


from 1851 to 1853, when he was appointed toa puisne judgeship in the Court of Common 
Pleas for Upper Canada. 
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spector General and in practice the Deputy Inspector General power to 
spend money of which no one can tell till long after it is spent whether 
it was really chargeable under the general Act. The Board of Works 
for instance, under its General Act, has charge of all public Buildings, 
etc. and incurs all sorts of miscellaneous expenditure and gets warrants 
to meet it, without the matter ever coming up before Council. It no 
doubt renders an account afterwards, of which there are boxes full 
which have never been audited and passed, though the late Deputy 
Inspector General says they were all examined, which I very much 
doubt, and no doubt also the substance of these accounts is published 
annually in the printed public accounts in great lump items the title of 
which gives very little clue to their component parts. This is my 
difficulty with the appropriation ledger. It is true that an appropriation 
book has for some years past been kept which is in fact a sort of ledger 
of the kind, though taking no note of orders in council and general Acts 
or indeed permanent Acts authorizing an annual fixed expenditure. 
It contains only the yearly appropriations on one side, and the warrants 
as they issue are entered on the other, and no balances of previous years’ 
appropriations are carried into the new book. But if the present appro- 
priation book were improved in this respect, still it might lead to very 
fallacious results unless in some way brought en rapport with the ex- 
penditure ledger. The two things are so far distinct that they should be 
kept in separate books or in separate accounts in the same book, but 
they are so far connected that they must be taken together to give a 
clear idea of how any account stands. An instance of this occurred 
only the other day in the case of the Superintendent of Education East.! 
He and his brother of the West are perfect contrasts. My Jesuitical 
friend Ryerson has got the genius of order and system. His accounts 
and vouchers are a model for all our public departments. As he has 
been accustomed to render them they convey the smallest amount of 
detailed information, but when asked for, the minutest details were 
forthcoming in a moment. Even when I asked for a voucher for his 
balance in hand I got a certificate the next morning from the Cashier 
that £17,000 was lying to his credit in the Bank of Upper Canada in his 
own name and about £7,000 more in his name of office. He draws his 
appropriations with the most beautiful regularity, the misfortune is 
that he does not spend them. The man in the East on the contrary 
is an honest but very thick headed individual who renders his accounts 
in such detail that you can hardly understand them, and never touched 

1The Hon. Pierre Joseph Olivier Chauveau (1820-1890), who became superintendent 


of education in Canada East after the session of 1854-55, succeeding Dr. Jean Baptiste 
Meilleur (1796-1878). 
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a penny of public money in his life. He draws out checks from time 
to time, as he ascertains what sums he has to pay, and every month or 
two when they amount to a sufficient sum he issues them and gets a 
warrant for the exact amount. Some time ago he overdrew his account 
and, as he had at the time some £30,000 unaccounted for, a clerk was 
sent down to overhaul his books, when it appeared that with the exception 
of a quantity of loose papers and the talons of the cheques there was 
very little in the shape of books to overhaul. The clerk got an inkling 
of how affairs really stood, but it was never clearly made out till I dis- 
entangled it the other day. Besides the permanent educational grant 
to Upper and Lower Canada we have been in the habit of granting 
annual(ly] an additional sum, varying from £10,000 to £25,000, and the 
honest man seeing this and forgetting the existence of Upper Canada 
thought the whole of it belonged to him and squared his expenses accord- 
ingly, believing himself to be keeping within a very wide margin indeed 
of his income and annually reporting an unexpended balance which we 
annually voted away in aid [of] building schoolhouses and supporting 
colleges, etc.; whereas he has been annually expending £4000 a year 
bevond his income, after our deductions. This was not felt at first 
because the apportionment to schools for the last half of 1855 is never 
paid until 1856, according to their system, and some portions often not 
for two years, he having to wait till the parishes have made an equivalent 
appropriation which, the Lower Canadians not being a tax-loving people, 
they are very slow to do. It thus happened that it was not till his 
overexpenditure on his appropriations exceeded a half year’s income that 
he ever actually overdrew his account and so attracted the attention of 
government to the matter. It is true that in the pigeon holes lay his 
accounts of the sums he had paid to various parishes in driblets, pay- 
ments on account of 1853, 54, and 55 all mixed up together and with 
the funniest of vouchers, and all I have not the slightest doubt absolutely 
correct, but as long as he did not absolutely overdraw his account nobody 
perceived that he was paying his 1854 expenses with his 1855 income 
at the same moment that we were voting away an imaginary unexpended 
balance of 1854. This is a long story and I have been specially amused 
with it because the other day, on the very evening when I had made a 
report to Cayley upon the subject, I took my ladies to the House where 
they heard a very hot debate as to what was the proper way of spending 
the unexpended balance of the Lower Canada School Fund. The moral 
of the story is this that it is not enough to know whether a man has 
drawn what he is entitled to on the one hand, or whether. he has spent 
what he has drawn on the other, but whether he has spent it for the 
purpose for which he was entitled to draw it. 
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You will perceive that I have only spoken in detail of two or three 
accounts. In fact I have only spoken of difficulties which I know, 
and I do not know how many more are in store for me. I have seen no 
Post Office accounts, tho’ the Postmaster General! tells me that about 
March he thinks I shall have the first half of last year and that it will 
keep me busy for a couple of months. I have seen no Crown Land 
accounts, respecting the nature of which I am absolutely in the dark; 
and I have seen no Inspector General's accounts and Dickenson tells 
me I shall hardly do so till they are in the printer’s hands. 

I am ashamed of the length of this letter and must try to close it in 
this half sheet. I am conscious I am likely to be a very obnoxious 
individual and I have no doubt Egerton Ryerson will hate me cordially. 
I must bear it as best I may. I will try not to become impracticable 


as you say, and I don’t think I am very, but it is difficult sometimes 
to draw the line. 


Yours etc. 
(Signed) JOHN LANGTON 


4. From John Langton to his brother, William Langton 


Toronto, April 17, 1856. 


My DEAR WILLIAM, 

I must give you another yarn about the public accounts, being a 
subject about which for want of any more agreeable one I think of all 
day and dream of most of the night. I expected to find a mess but 
the reality exceeded my expectations, especially as I have only yet 
got into the threshold of the dirtiest stall in the Augean stable—the 
Board of Works. I know that in that Department accounts have been 
balanced by charges to contingencies to a great extent. I have no 
official knowledge of it yet and [it] may be some time before I have, 
because I can’t get the accounts and the utmost costiveness prevails 
with regard to information. The sudden death of their bookkeeper 
last night will no doubt be made the excuse for more delay. Probably 
the impossibility of getting the books balanced had something to do 
with it, for he died the death of Lord Mountcoffeehouse the Irish peer. 
With the Crown Lands I am also at present at a standstill, except that 
I discovered the other day forgeries of Land Script to the extent of 


1The Hon. Robert Spence (1811-1868), postmaster-general from 1854 to 1858. 
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£6,000. I know who did it pretty well but I cannot find any clue to 
his confederates, and if I could bring it home to him, which is perhaps 
doubtful, he cleared out to the States two years ago and is beyond my 
reach. I am at present on the scent of game in another direction, 
and although there is a sort of sameness in the occupation there is also 
variety and some excitement. 
which you have heard of before. 
We are a very wealthy people. We raise a large amount of revenue 
from a very moderate customs tariff and we hardly know how to spend 
it. I think we shall be relieved in this respect for the future because 
our railway speculations have provided a very efficient issue which 
will prevent us dying of plethora. It is astonishing how coolly we all 
bore the news that interest on debt to the amount of £300,000 a year 
which we had only guaranteed and never expected to pay is, by the 
repudiation of the Grand Trunk and other Companies, to be met for 
the future by us. This however by the bye. Amongst the other conse- 
quences of our excess of revenue we always kept some half million idle 
in the banks. With an income of not much more than a million and a 
half in 1854 we never had less than £600,000 and sometimes upwards of 
of £800,000 so lying. In 1855 the diminished imports and increased 
expenses had somewhat relieved this determination of blood to the 
banks, but still we generally had from £3 to 4 or 500,000 unemployed 
and the balances were duly reported to the Governor General every 
evening. Some of this was at 3 per cent. interest, subject to 2 or 3 
months’ notice, in various banks, but the bulk was at call in the Bank 
of Upper Canada which is our financial agent, and great is the outcry 
against this favored institution in consequence. I had a call from the 
Cashier the other day who complained that whilst they were supposed 
to have more than £200,000 in their hands they were really put to great 
inconvenience in their general business by being in advance to govern- 
ment about £50,000 and he wanted me to speak to the Inspector General 
about it, who he did not believe knew how things really stood. I must 
say I was taken aback, but I immediately commenced investigations 
and I found that a practice has long existed than which nothing can be 
worse and which renders these balances in hand sent in to the Gov. Gen. 
every evening so much waste paper. At the end of every month the 
resident engineer gives each contractor what is called a monthly estimate 
shewing what work he has done, how much is to be kept as drawback 
and what he may get payment for. He takes this to the bank who give 
him the money. They send it in to the Board of Works who after 
examining and checking etc. issue a certificate to the Bank. This 
certificate they send to the Council office who at their leisure prepare 


I must give you two specimens, one of 
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a warrant which is sent to the Inspector General, and it is not till he 
signs the warrant that he knows anything about it. In the ordinary 
course it is at least a month after the money has been paid before it 
comes into the public accounts; and if a particular expenditure is of a 
nature which it is not desired to make known, especially whilst Parlia- 
ment is in session or the Public Accounts are being made up for the year, 
there is nothing more easy than to keep it back a little in some of its 
numerous stages. After the warrant does come in it may be found all 
wrong, paid once before, unauthorized, etc. of all of which there are 
instances now in the office. Delay occurs in consequence and the dis- 
agreeable item does not appear in the published accounts, but the money 
is nevertheless really spent and irrecoverable. The bank advances to 
the Board of Works at this present moment are something like £100,000. 
Then there is the Post Office. It is not a paying concern with us 
but a constant source of expense, as we have innumerable post offices 
scattered over the country the receipts from which do not pay a fiftieth 
part of the cost of conveying the mail. I don’t object to that if we knew 
what it cost us, but we do not. Last session £20,000 was voted to cover 
the deficiencies of 1854 and 55, at which time we had the Postmaster 
General's report that the deficiency for 1854 was £7000 odd. I question 
very much if three members in the House knew (I did not) that the 
Postmaster General's financial year ends on the 31st of March and that 
when he told us in May, 1855 that he was deficient £7000 for 1854 he 
meant up to March, 1854. What he was deficient up to March, 1855, 
two months after the year was over, he knew no more than we did; 
but he supposed the other £13,000 would cover it. There is the greatest 
trouble in getting returns from Postmasters, whose emoluments are so 
small that you have no hold upon them on that score; and I have up 
to the present time only got the accounts to June of last year, and not 
three weeks ago the end of the year ending Mar. 31, 1855. Up to that 
time I now know that the deficiency was £29,000, to meet which there 
was only £13,000; and since then a whole year has elapsed, with the 
expenses of carrying the mail daily increasing both from the general 
rise of everything and the increased number of non-paying offices. The 
Postmaster General has not the smallest idea what the deficiency will 
be in the year just past, but the Bank which has been finding the ways 
and means all the time has a very good idea, it is £57,000. These are 
goodly sums to be expended, not only without sanction of Parliament 
but without the consent or even knowledge of the finance minister. 
The Crown Lands also have had a good pull at purse, and there is 
another case of which I had some cognizance which illustrates the 
impropriety of this system. Last year we had a new Militia Bill in 
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consequence of your taking away all our soldiers, but Parliament with 
the jealousy which always characterizes popular assemblies grumbled at 
the Bill and especially the expense and put in a clause saying that the 
payment must depend upon an annual vote of Parliament, and the 
Ministry very glad to escape from an unpopular measure accepted the 
clause and said that as they did not intend to organize they would not 
ask for a vote that year. Nevertheless they did partially organize, and 
the pay lists came in to me for audit; or rather the Deputy Inspector 
General asked me before payment what was to be done. I pointed out 
that it was not only an unprovided expense, but that the Act positively 
prohibited any thing being paid till a vote had been taken. So they 
privately instructed the Bank to make an advance. 

You can now understand how our apparent balances dwindle away. 
I have declared open war against the system and Cayley gives me a 
lukewarm support, but he is too timid a hand for any efficient reform. 
The Board of Works declare reform impossible, the Postmaster General 
declares it impossible, and the only warm support I get is from the 
Bank and from the Receiver General who being the Cash keeper has a 
commendable objection to allow any extraneous fingers to get into his 
purse. Nevertheless I will conquer. There is a Committee of the 
House on Public Accounts the Chairman! of which is a fine upright 
fellow, a wealthy merchant and a great friend of mine. I have told 
him all about it and, although a leader of opposition, he has agreed that 
I am to do my best to get the Ministry to make the reform, and if I 
can't do that then we will bring it out before the Committee. It is a 
very difficult position for me. I don’t like anything that can be con- 
strued into treachery to the men in office but I can’t conceal anything 
I know to be so grievously wrong. John Young the aforesaid Chairman 
sent for me and told me that he believed both of us mainly desired, 
politics apart, to put the financial business on a proper footing. That 
he felt in entire ignorance of the nature of the business in the financial 
offices and did not know where to begin. He said that he would put me 
such general questions as would enable me to tell where was a field for 
research, and he did. I might to be sure have answered them truly 
and yet have left him in the dark, but although it looked like volunteering 
information I thought it the better course to be very open. Ina private 
conversation I told him afterwards a great deal more, upon which he 
agreed to leave me to work by myself first and if that failed he will back 


1John Young (1811-1878), a prominent merchant of Montreal, who had been 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly for Montreal City in November, 185]. 
He had been commissioner of public works in the Hincks-Morin government from 
October, 1851 to September, 1852. 
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me. It is their own fault making it a dependent office. I should have 
had the power of independent reporting and I always told them so, 
and they knew that I would not assist to conceal anything. Neverthe- 
less I was not easy in my mind so I told John Macdonald what I had done 
the other day and he acknowledged that I was right. It will end in 
giving me the power of independent reporting, but I should not be 
surprised if there was a row first. I may also mention that the Bank 
being desirous of making a poor mouth, as the saying is, overstated the 
case and, if closely enquired into, I do not think they are really in 
advance to Government at all. The advances to contractors in strict- 
ness are and certainly ought to be pure banking transactions. I have 
little doubt that the bank get a discount on their advance when it 
would clearly not be government they were paying. It is a business 
which any bank would be glad to get for the security is good, and the 
presumptive evidence that the contractor is entitled to draw much 
clearer than in most cases where a bank discounts a draft; besides it is 
exactly the sort of business they like, for their notes are paid away to 
labourers and small tradesmen and are much longer in coming back upon 
them than if they assisted a merchant to make a large payment. More- 
over £11,000 of the post office advance appears to be money not really 
paid but credits given to money order post offices, so that that sum is 
really never out of their hands though fluctuating about amongst their 
different branches and agencies. Then all public accountants keep 
their money in the Bank, or ought to do, and the £23,000 which Ryerson 
holds, though paid by the bank to Government, is still really in their 
hands. This does not however affect the main question I have to deal 
with. 

The second subject is the old story of Ryerson. I took occasion to 
ask at the bank whether they allowed him interest, and they do at three 
per cent and I got a statement of the amounts so paid him since 1851; 
when therefore the Dr. returned from England the day before yesterday 
he found a pleasant note from me calling upon him to account for nearly 
£1,600 had and received for the public uses of the Province, not a very 
pleasant reception for a man of such intense respectability. I have no 
answer as yet but I have no doubt, from his great efficiency as School 
Superintendent and the great power of the Methodist connection, I 
shall be accused of a conspiracy to upset our school system, etc. etc. 
The great Father of Lies himself is not up to more cunning dodges than 
my Reverend friend, and the way in which he has kept his account was 
evidently intended to meet the possibility of such a charge. It has been 
under several different names, sometimes two or three at once and 
balances transferred from one to the other, but all of them under some 
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official designation as Superintendent of Education, Legislative School 
Grant, Board of Education, etc. This at once removes any doubt as to 
the interest being public money, and he will not I think attempt to deny 
it, but triumphantly point to the title of the account to shew that he 
never intended it to be otherwise. How he will explain why he never 
rendered any account of these sums being in his hands is another thing, 
but from long acquaintance with the man I have no doubt he has an 
answer ready. What makes it susceptible of being construed into part 
of an attack upon the school system is a further complication which I 
will try to explain. When they were making out the annual accounts, 
the Education fund being in great confusion I made out a statement and 
got them to close the books accordingly, shewing a balance overdrawn 
by L. C. of £5825 and a balance still available for U. C. of £300 odd, 
relying altogether upon the balances Jan. 1, 1855, being correct. When 
I got the proof sheets of the Public Accounts, which I had never seen 
until then, I found a payment for increased salaries, which I had never 
heard of before, charged to Consolidated Revenue whereas by the 
Order in Council it was to be charged to Education Fund, which brought 
out a balance against U. C. of £179.13.4, which I got accordingly 
altered; and as I was then drawing up a statement for the House of 
Assembly, I based it upon this second rectification of the school account. 
I may say by the way that I purposely drew up the statement in such a 
way as to shew that Lower Canada had been constantly overdrawing 
and U. Canada underexpending, and it does not say much for our 
financiers that nobody perceived it. The only remark upon Ryerson’s 
balances was an attack upon Government from Mackenzie for making 
Ryerson draw these sums to deposit in the pet bank, as if it was any 
advantage to them to pay him interest instead of paying Government 
none. As for L. C., both Ministers and the Opposition are firmly and 
unalterably persuaded that there are large unexpended balances, and in 
spite of my statement and numerous further details which I have given 
individual members they have just passed a new school Act, which 
proceeds upon the assumption of about £6,000 a year unclaimed balances 
whilst the superintendent has really been overexpending about £2000 a 
year. There used to be large unclaimed balances, but schools have been 
more popular in Lower Canada of late and the real object of the Bill is 
to starve the Common schools in order to build up the higher class of 
educational Institutions which are under the controul of the priests. 
Cartier, the Minister who introduced the bill, can plead no ignorance and 
did not deny his knowledge of the truth to me and scarcely denied his 
object, so the question having become one of policy and not of accounts 
is removed from my jurisdiction. He said in so many words that it 
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sounded better to call them unclaimed balances, but whether unclaimed 
or not he had provided that the money should come out of the Common 
school fund. Honest that at any rate. However to return to Egerton 
Ryerson. If the House took no notice of my statement Mr. Hodgins 
the Deputy Sup: of Ed. did. Mr. Hodgins wrote me a very in- 
dignant letter for saying that they were £179 overdrawn and shewing 
that the error arose from my giving them credit for the half only of an 
additional grant of £25,000 in 1855 instead of their share according to 
population, the principle followed in dividing the original £50,000 a 
year, and which had been followed with respect to additional grants 
also since 1853 when they first commenced. Now I had before me 
when I made the statement Ryerson’s application for the larger share 
and the report thereon of the Inspector Genl. and Depty. Insp. Gen. 
both saying that former additional grants had been equally divided, 
and the Order in Council affirming the same fact (Orders in Council 
should not affirm facts), and deciding that the same course must con- 
tinue to be followed. This was enough for me, but Mr. Hodgins’ letter 
induced me to go back and I found the astounding fact that, although 
£10,000 had been so granted in 1853 and paid, there was not in any book 
in the Inspector General’s Department or in the published public 
accounts the faintest record of how much of it had been paid to Dr. 
Ryerson and how much to Dr. Meilleur.! It is true that I found another 
£5000 which had nothing to do with the matter but which had apparently 
from an erroneous reference in the margin been taken for Dr. Meilleur’s 
half of the £10,000, but the history of the £10,000 itself was a blank. 
I had therefore to look to the accounts of the Superintendents themselves 
and I found that Ryerson had accounted for his division of the larger 
share and Dr. Meilleur for his of the smaller, so that Hodgins was right 
in point of fact and the Order in Council wrong. I satisfied myself 
that the Hincks government had intended the £10,000 to be a regular 
annual addition to the grant, to be divided like the rest, and upon the 
strength of this Ryerson had prepared and Hincks had carried an 
amended school Act providing for the manner in which it was to be 
expended (it has not by the bye been so expended in any one particular). 
In my researches, however, I came upon another astounding fact, that 
Ryerson according to his custom of drawing in advance had again 
received his share early in 1854, apparently under his Act although that 
did not grant the money but only shewed how what might be granted 
should be expended; and when the new Government made the additional 
grant for 1854 £15,000 instead of £10,000, he also claimed and got his 


1Supra, page 42, note 1. 
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share of the £15,000 under the estimates. As for the L. C. man, his 
accounts had got into such hopeless confusion that a clerk was sent 
down who commencing at 1848 reconstructed them and gave him credit 
for his half of the three additional grants of 1853, 4, and 5. I had 
therefore to correct my statement a third time shewing that, on the 
supposition of an equal division, whilst L. C. had overdrawn £5825, 
U. C. had overdrawn £5631, and the two sums were so near each other 
that I recommended taking a sponge to the whole transaction and 
starting afresh. This was I think not an unreasonable proposition but 
it brought down upon me Mr. Hodgins again, with greater indignation 
than before, with a statement beginning in 1846 shewing that he had 
only overdrawn £2400 odd. It is true that a couple of days after he 
asked to withdraw the statement and put in a new one acknowledging 
to £4690, but it is curious that an acute man should not have perceived 
that all this was not instead of but in addition to the sum I had named. 
I in the meantime went back to 1846 also and, lest I might have to 
make a fifth correction, I satisfied myself that in 1844 & 45 he had just 
got his appropriation and indeed 11d short of it; so I think I have got a 
firm foothold at last, and I make him £12,900 overdrawn. This balance 
may be thus analysed in round numbers, £4,700 which he acknowledges 
to be really overdrawn, £6200 which he acknowledges to have received 
but claims a right to, and £2000 which the Public Accounts shew were 
paid him but he does not charge himself with. I therefore have called 
upon Ryerson to account for this also and shall send a clerk to examine 
the books. Irrespective of the Dr., however, what are we to do with 
the accounts as between Upper and Lower Canada? We may take a 
sponge to the whole thing and begin again, which would be the best thing, 
but I doubt whether Lower Canada will stand our having received 
£7000 more than them. Or we may make both pay up, or make U. C. 
pay the difference or L. C. receive the difference, or make U. C. pay to 
L. C. half the difference. Any of the last methods would be very 
unpopular in U. C., for we are very proud and justly proud of our 
schools upon which besides the government grant we spend nearly 
£300,000 a year from municipal taxation, and parting with any of 
Ryerson’s balances, especially to Lower Canada, would go very much 
against the grain. We shall not grumble at Ryerson grasping more 
than his due for so good a purpose and as no doubt this year the savings 
will be largely poured out the schools will be more popular than ever. 
I have no doubt that Ryerson will mix up the two things and lose sight 
of his own irregularity in defending his school fund from the plunder 
which I instigate, and it is not consolatory to think that the public, 
when it comes before them, not having the fear of arithmetic before 
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their eyes will care nothing for my figures, but only think of protecting 
the U. C. school moneys from diminution or object to any additional 
grant to L. C. to go into the hands of the priests, a feeling in which I 
most cordially participate. I should not be at all surprised if Ryerson 
comes out of the contest with flying colours, and honoured as a great 
public benefactor. He is undoubtedly a very clever fellow and a very 
deep one. For years past he has worked the schools till he has centered 
all power in himself, each new bill lopping off some of the municipal 
or other extraneous controul, and he has latterly made a great push to 
get the Colleges and University under his thumb. He has a Journal of 
Education as his organ, carried on at the cost of the Province and 
distributed to every school section, which is a powerful engine—and last 
not least he is the Pope of Methodism. Cayley is terribly afraid of him 
and leaves me to fight him alone, Ridout of the Bank is in mortal terror 
lest his revelations should get him into trouble, even our Chancellor! 
who is one of the most opinionative and overbearing men I know, who 
rules the Court of Chancery with a rod of iron and has converted the 
two Vice Chancellors into lay figures, who bullies the Senate of the 
University, is visibly cowed in the presence of Ryerson. He is sur- 
rounded as by an atmosphere with such a concentrated essence of 
respectability, and meets all opposition with such a calm unruffled air 
of conscious superiority that I will not deny that I am half afraid of 
him myself. I have had several spats with the Chancellor and he does 
not bully me as he does the rest, and if he does a little sometimes I 
submit to it because he really is a first rate man and a strong hand at 
the helm is much wanted. I had alsoa spat with Ryerson once to whom 
I gave a very much deserved lecture which he bore with the air of a 
martyr prepared to endure even more than that in a just cause, and when 
I had done and silence prevailed in the Senate I felt astonished at myself 
that I should have assailed such self sustained virtue. I would rather 


meet the Chancellor any day and as for the Board of Works it will be 
a flea bite in comparison. 


The Ministry are in a most contemptible state of confusion. The 
Ministry themselves and the party supporting them want Sir Allan? to 
resign and he who is ill in bed won’t. They dare not, for that would 
leave him in, and there is no knowing what advice he might give the 


1The Hon. William Hume Blake (1809-1870), chancellor of the University of 
Toronto from 1853 to 1856. 

*Sir Allan Napier MacNab (1798-1862), president of the council and prime minister 
since 1854. He resigned his office in May, 1856. 
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Governor General. John Ross! resigned yesterday on Grand Trunk 
questions and a Hincksite (a very good fellow) succeeds him. I think 
there is no doubt Sir Allan must go, and I think Cayley also. John A. 
Macdonald is now the recognized leader, but he is anything but strong 
in reality. There is a talk of bringing Robt. Baldwin? into Parliament 
again, in which case a strong Ministry might be formed without Mac- 
donald, but at present apparently he must be the nucleus. There is a 
sad deficiency of available men. The parties are so split up that no 
man can tell what will come next. The present Ministry is at any 
rate only a temporary evil. 
Yours etc. 
(Signed) JouN LANGTON 


5. From John Langton to his brother, William Langton 


Toronto, May 24th, 1856. 


My DEAR WILLIAM, 

We have had a very stirring time of it in the political world of late 
and my ladies have got so much interested in it that they generally 
go to the house every night to hear the debates. The whole of this 
Session has been a state of chronic crisis for the ministry, though there 
are of course fits of the disease which look as if they were really going 
to lead to some change. There have been no less than five want of 
confidence votes during the Session, in which the Ministry has come off 
victorious, but only to be exposed to the same thing the next week. 
The last has been the most serious as the agony has lasted nearly a 
fortnight. The debate lasted Wednesday, Thursday and Friday and, as 
Saturday is always a holiday, every one expected that it would end that 
night, but for some reason or other the Ministry themselves were evi- 
dently anxious to postpone the decision and the debate was adjourned 
again to Monday. On Monday night however the Eastern Steamer did 
not come in from bad weather, and as several opposition members were 


1The Hon. John Ross (1818-1871), a follower of the Hon. Robert Baldwin, appointed 
a legislative councillor in December, 1848. He had been speaker of the Legislative 
Council in the Conservative ministries of 1854 and 1855, but he resigned the office on 
April 18, 1856. He was succeeded by Colonel Taché, who continued for a time to hold 
the office of receiver-general. In April, 1856, the Hon. Joseph Curran Morrison (1816- 
1885) was brought into the Cabinet without a portfolio. In May, 1856, he became 
receiver-general. 

2The Hon. Robert Baldwin (1804-1858), prime minister of Canada from 1842 to 
1844 and from 1848 to 1851. 
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on board who had been home for the Sunday it was the opposition this 
time which wanted delay. I sat up till 4 a.m. when I left them in hot 
debate and found them at it still when I returned soon after nine in 
the morning. At noon the missing men arrived and one would have 
thought that they had enough of it; however they kept it up till past 
midnight again, when the vote was taken with a majority of 23 for 
Ministers. But the Upper Canada vote was 6 against them, and of the 
absent 5 two were opposition men, two were with great difficulty per- 
suaded by Ministers to keep out of the House, and Sir Allan himself 
was the fifth. This from our peculiar position led to a further com- 
plication. It has always been a doubtful question whether the Ministry 
are bound to have a double majority. Most men repudiate the doctrine 
and yet it is frequently acted upon, and as long as our present system 
continues of a Ministry half Upper and half Lower Canadian it is 
impossible entirely to ignore the sectional majorities. In the present 
instance it is more particularly complicated because it is a coalition 
Ministry, 2 of the Upper Canada section being Reformers! and 3 con- 
servatives,? and all the reform supporters have deserted them but 4. 
In fact there is no doubt that the Ministry as a whole has lost the con- 
fidence of the House and country although it may not suit people’s 
book te turn them out just yet. It did not therefore create surprize, 
when the House met on Wednesday, that none of the Ministry were 
in their places and that the Solicitor General’ moved the adjournment 
till Friday. It is pretty well known that all the Upper Canadians 
except Sir Allan tendered their resignation but Sir Edmund would not 
acknowledge the double majority principle and refused to accept it on 
that ground and Sir Allan on the same ground would not tender his. 
Upon this the whole Ministry Upper and Lower resigned except Sir 
Allan who said His Excellency might fill up his place but he would not 
give even a colour to the doctrine by voluntarily giving up. Now comes 
the most curious part of the business. Sir Edmund entrusted Colonel 
Taché, the senior French member of the old cabinet, with the formation 
of a new Ministry. He called in J. A. MacDonald, and between them 
they re-established exactly the old Ministry except Sir Allan. The 
thing was really most absurd. The country has certainly no confidence 
in Sir Allan who is looked upon as the embodiment of Upper Canada 
Toryism but to replace him as Premier by Col. Taché, who is the essence 


1Spence and Morrison. 
2Macdonald, Cayley, and the Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet (1823-1869), president of 
the council and minister of agriculture. 


®The Hon. (afterwards Sir) Henry Smith (1812-1868), solicitor-general for Upper 
Canada. 
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of Lower Canada Toryism, would certainly not win back many of their 
Upper Canada friends, especially as what had shaken the U. C. Liberals 
lately was the abandonment of everything to the Quebec-Priest-Tory 
section of L. C. whom Col. Taché represents. Individually Sir Allan 
has done no harm this Session as he has been confined to his bed with 
the gout since the second week. If therefore the old Ministry come 
back to face the same majority against them it must only be that they 
have abandoned their double majority ground on which they resigned, 
after getting rid of the only man amongst them who held the same 
constitutional doctrine which they now are prepared to hold. On 
Friday! the old man, who is pluck to the backbone, was carried into 
the House in his chair to meet his enemies and his friends and he was 
enthusiastically received; but the rest were not visible, and the Sol. 
Gen. again moved an adjournment till Monday. Sir Allan spoke 
sitting, but in their absence would not make his full statement. Since 
then (for the House spoke out very plainly its opinion upon the subject 
and several new defections were announced) it is rumoured that the 
more prudent of the Ministry will not keep office, and it is doubtful 
whether even on Monday they will be ready to announce themselves. 


What has made these debates the more interesting to us is that I 
have been lugged into them. I told you that I had given evidence 
before the Committee on Public Accounts which would beget a row, 
and the Committee very cunningly contrived to present their report 
the day the want of confidence vote came on. It and the evidence were 
not printed when the debate was going on, but the report was read, and 
it and the newspapers made a great deal more of my evidence than it 
amounted to. The Committee and the papers founded charges on my 
evidence against the Ministry some of which were true enough, though the 
system established long before their day and not themselves was in 
fault, and others which were really not warranted by the facts. The 
impression however left on the House and country is that I made the 
charges. Now of the three Departments implicated the Postmaster 
General made the best defence he could without naming me; the Board 
of Works, the worst of the lot, was very polite; but the Crown Lands 
defended themselves by attacking me. Cauchon, who certainly has 
mistaken the spelling of his name, read in Parliament three papers 
prepared by his subordinates, declaring my statements in the evidence 
to be entirely false and charging me with neglecting my duty and never 
having audited their accounts at all. Now the facts are these. On 


‘May 23, 1856. 
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the 28th of Feb. I wrote to him with my remarks upon his accounts. 
It was a long letter but I will only mention three points which were 
made the foundation of the attack. (1) In his account with the Receiver 
General he professes to have an unapplied balance of £10,000 odd of 
which no notice was taken in the accounts sent to me, and this £10,000, 
which I heard of from the Rec. Gen., does not at all correspond with 
their books. In my letter I asked for an explanation of this which I 
could not understand. (2) In the Woods and Forests account there is 
an account of expenditure to the extent of £9000 entirely without 
vouchers, which I mentioned to him almost in the words I have used 
to you. (There were however many similar things remarked upon for 
of a total expenditure of £58,000 there were no vouchers sent to me for 
£17,000 and insufficient ones for £25,000.) (3) He had paid in to the 
Rec. Gen. or professed to have paid in £5000 odd which he had never 
collected. To this letter I got no reply till April 24th, and from that 
day to this nothing more than that brief letter of half a page. When 
asked by the Committee whether I had any remarks to make upon the 
Crown Lands account, I gave them a copy of this letter; so that if it 
contains a charge, the charge was at any rate made to the Commissioner 
himself. In his speech he said that he had not considered my letter of 
any particular importance and that it had been altogether overlooked, 
and it appears that the man at the head of the Woods & Forests had 
never even heard of it till the Committee reported. He then charges 
me with neglecting my duty because I had never come to his office to 
examine his books, etc., and says that my charge that there was an 
expenditure of £9,000 without vouchers is without the least foundation 
in fact, in proof of which he brought a wheelbarrow-full of papers into 
the House. Moreover he, who has made himself ridiculous by convert- 
ing his office into a convent and not allowing his clerks to speak to any 
one except in his presence or that of his Secretary, permits them to send 
these documents to the papers, altered in essential particulars from 
what he read in the House, and to publish letters making further charges 
against me. I have had a little private correspondence with him, 
arising from my asking for copies of these documents which he at first 
would not give me. Its tone has not been very friendly, but it is not to 
him or in the papers that I will defend myself; my defence shall be 
made in the House where the charges were made. My first step was to 
write two official letters to Cayley, the one short stating that my duties 
as Auditor were to ask for all necessary information and audit accounts 
in my own office which a Minister of the Crown who is responsible to 
the House alone may give or withhold as he pleases on his own responsi- 
bility, and shewing that I had asked for the information and had not 
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got it. The second entered into details of the particular items which 
had been the subject of debate, in order that he might be posted up. 
The first letter was intended to be read in the House, and in it I told him 
plainly that I wrote it in order that he might defend me. I shewed 
them both to McDonald who approved of what I had done. Cayley 
after receiving the letters spoke to me about them and professed to be 
very indignant at Cauchon, nevertheless he never opened his mouth in 
the House upon the subject. McDonald it is true spoke of me in terms 
of warm personal friendship and told the House that I had only accepted 
office upon the distinct pledge that I should be quite unfettered in the 
matter of auditing, but it was not his place to defend me against Cauchon 
and other Frenchmen who followed in his wake, as he could know nothing 
of the particulars. It was Cayley’s place, and as soon as the debate was 
over I wrote another official letter to him telling him so and asking that 
he should either do so or intimate to me that my conduct did not admit 
of defence. I also reminded him that I had pointed out to him as 
certain to occur exactly what had happened, that if the Auditor remained 
in his present position the Inspector General would at every moment be 
obliged either to disown his own officer for doing his duty or come into 
collision with his colleagues. That as making the office independent had 
not met with his approbation the only other escape from the difficulty 
was to hold no communication with Members of the Executive except 
through him and asking for his instructions how I was to conduct the 
business of the office. (My present intention is to audit the accounts 
and make such remarks and applications for further information as may 
be required and send them up stairs to Cayley to sign). He cannot 
avoid giving me an answer to this letter, and if he will not undertake 
my defence in the House I will get a private friend to move for copies 
of my letters. . . . I am sure I shall be supported in the House, and 
I am not sorry that the contest has come on as it has. It will perhaps 
result in making the office what it ought to be and that sooner or later 
will bring an increase of salary, perhaps it may leave things as they are, 
and perhaps it may result in my getting an intimation to resign. The 
three chances are about even, but I have put a bold front on it hitherto 
and I will fight it out manfully. I know that all the Frenchmen in the 
Ministry without exception are very indignant at me. . . . There 
are only two members of the Ministry that I can really depend upon 
much, and I know too much of politicians to rely very much upon them 
if it would inconvenience their own position. Between ourselves my 
principal dependence is their fears. There is not a man in Canada, 
except Hincks, that they would be less inclined to see in Parliament 
than myself, and I have had a few peeps behind the scenes which would 
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enable me to take up a most formidable position against them. How- 
ever whilst I talk of the Ministry it is doubtful whether we have a 
Ministry, and who my chief may be the day after tomorrow I will not 
undertake to pronounce. 

Whilst these exciting times have been in progress there has been 
a little underplot going on which came to its crisis on Thursday and 
has resulted in an addition of £200 a year to my income, at least an 
addition to that extent for two years, and that without any material 
addition to my work and responsibility. Dr. McCaul! the President 
of University College . . . was our Vice Chancellor. When the 
time for election came on I was asked to allow myself to be proposed. 
I consented provided I was not to have any personal canvassing to do 
and I never spoke to one of the Senate except the man who proposed 
me, but there was plenty of canvassing and political and all sorts of other 
influence used to bring people up or keep them away. The result was 
that almost everybody stayed away and I got four votes and he two. 
The Chancellor is evidently very indignant, which cannot be helped, 
but on the other hand the Professors are delighted. No doubt I shall 
have some extra work, but as the Chancellor, Vice Chancellor and I 
used to do all the work before it won’t make any very great difference, 
and £200 is not to be despised. 

I forget whether I told you the result of Dr: Ryerson’s affair. Three 
or four days after his return home he called and entered into a long 
discussion about his accounts generally, and trying to make all sorts of 
reasons for his large balances and throwing the blame upon the Govern- 
ment and everybody but himself and after a two hours conference he 
put on his hat to go away, and at the door it seemed suddenly to strike 
him that he had forgotten to speak about the interest. He said that 
£900 of it was credited in his books to the Normal school, although he 
did not give any explanation how it came that he had made no mention 
of it in the accounts rendered to me. As to the rest he said he thought 
he had a right to it, and said he had once spoken to Hincks about it, 
etc. etc., but if I thought it right he would refund it. I said very little 
in reply and don’t mean to say any more, but when he next squares his 
accounts with me he will find his balance in hand increased accordingly. 
We are very gracious and I was told that he was very anxious that I 
should be proposed as Vice Chancellor, but he forgot to come and vote 
for me. 

I am in some doubt whether to send this letter by mail tomorrow 
or keep it for another week, so as to give the conclusion of the crisis. 


1The Rev. John McCaul (1807-1886), successively president of King’s College, the 
University of Toronto, and University College (1853-1880). 
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I think however that anything we may hear during next week will only 
be the beginning of another crisis so I will not postpone this letter. 
Yours etc. 
(Signed) JoHN LANGTON 


6. From John Langton to his brother, William Langton 


November 9th, 1856. 
My DEAR WILLIAM, 


The last letter to you I think left me in the midst of a very pretty 
quarrel with the Crown Lands Department, which is now happily 
brought to a close. Having done all I could in the matter I left things 
to take their chance, throwing the responsibility upon my superiors. 
From time to time things came in to be audited, upon which occasions 
I took the opportuntiy of reporting that I had no materials for an 
efficient audit, and having put that on record I troubled myself no more 
about it. But by degrees the materials became more plentiful and the 
last batch of accounts were so satisfactory, all proper vouchers being 
there, and almost all my suggestions of improvements in the manner 
of keeping and rendering being adopted, and my remarks upon them 
were so promptly replied to, that I thought I might go and call at the 
office personally, which I was the more anxious to do because I had some 
business of my own there, touching a timber license worth more than a 
hundred pounds, in which I was completely at the mercy of the Com- 
missioner, or rather his chief clerk of the Woods & Forests who was 
the individual who was at the bottom of all my differences with the 
Department. We had a very amicable talk over matters of account, 
and when I introduced my own affairs the clerk was sent for and ordered 
to prepare my license. Since then most of the former deficiencies have 
been by degrees sent in, and further suggestions of reforms have been 
acceded to, so that I may consider that department as fairly brought 
to a satisfactory state as far as auditing is concerned. The subs are 
evidently very glum, but the result is altogether satisfactory enough. 
The old quarrel may therefore be considered almost amongst the things 
that were, and therefore the papers relating to it which I send you have 
lost part of their interest, nevertheless I send them. 

In the meantime I have been constantly at Cayley about other 
reforms, sometimes verbally and sometimes by written reports, but he is 
altogether impracticable and immoveable. He can see nothing but 
difficulties, and if he does agree with you he is afraid of doing anything 
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for fear of offending somebody. Latterly I have given up attempting to 
make anything of him and do not see him for weeks together. Whenever 
I have cause to recommend any change or to remark upon anything 
wrong I put on record a written report, but I never allude to the subject 
verbally unless he begins it, and never expect (and therefore am not 
disappointed) any action on his part. Being determined however that 
I would clear myself from any imputation of negligence I determined to 
put my representations in a more formal shape, and therefore prepared 
about half a dozen memoranda in which I entered into detail upon a 
great many subjects where some action is required, which I submitted 
to the Board of Audit and had them recorded on our minutes and got 
the Board to assent to a Minute embracing the heads of the memoranda. 
This with the memoranda themselves I sent to Cayley, and took care 
that the other Ministers should know of its existence. That is nearly 
two months ago and I never have had the smallest conversation with 
Cayley upon the subject, but I saw the document lying on the Governor 
General’s table the other day and I can perceive the minute bearing fruit. 


Whilst the Crown Lands, where there is really nothing very wrong 
except a most complicated and inefficient system of account-keeping 
which they have inherited from bygone days, kicked up a great fuss 
about my very inoffensive remarks, the Board of Works, where every- 
thing is wrong and corruption of the grossest kind prevails, treated me 
with the greatest suavity but offered a most effectual passive resistance 
to an audit. I used to remonstrate about once a fortnight in a letter 
to Cayley, which no doubt went into the pigeon hole; but the Board of 
Works ignored the existence of the Audit Office. At last I wrote him a 
letter, enumerating all the letters I had at different times written to 
him and to the Board of Works, and saying that I could do no more 
and should await his instructions for the future. I took it to him 
when I knew Joe Morrison’ was with him, and so the question was 
discussed, subsequently brought before Council, and they valiantly 
resolved that if the accounts were not sent in they would dismiss the 
book-keeper. Now the chief Commissioner is a very polite Frenchman 
who knows and cares nothing about Public Works or accounts but has 
the task assigned to him in the present Ministry of keeping in good 
humour the Quebec section of the Lower Canadians, besides some 
private interest in feeding a certain Baby, a great contractor, through 
whose hands from £100,000 to £200,000 of public money pass annually 
and of whom I have always observed that wherever his name appears 


1 Supra, page 53, note 1. 
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the only vouchers I can find are that he got the money (which I can 
very well believe), but as to whether justly or not the documents are 
almost silent. Then there is the Assistant Commissioner or non-political 
head—a jolly fellow brought out by Lord Sydenham. . . . And thirdly 
there is the Secretary who physiognomically bears a great resemblance 
to a cat shamming to be asleep, and his actions do not belie his face. 
Lemieux receives you with the greatest suavity (and he really is a very 
pleasant man) he assents to the justness of everything you say, but 
he does not profess to know anything about details and refers you to 
Killaly. Killaly is also a most agreeable man, he is quite shocked at 
the irregularity in the Department but he is only an engineer, he never 
meddles with anything else, he knows no more about accounts than he 
does of politics and refers you to Mr. Begley. Mr. Begley is not an 
agreeable man, his situation is a very unpleasant one, he is only a servant, 
he writes letters as he is instructed, and if he is instructed to send accounts 
he will do so, but he is only a servant and you must speak to Mr. Lemieux 
or Killaly. So they wisely determined to dismiss the book-keeper who 
came into office about 6 months ago and inherited books which they 
never tried to balance for a great many years and naturally have failed 
to accomplish now. But the book-keeper fortunately can shew that 
the accounts for the quarter ending 30th April were made out several 
months ago, but Mr. Begley told him not to send them till further orders. 
This occurred about a month ago, nevertheless I did not get that quarter’s 
accounts till yesterday and from a cursory glance I can see that they are 
very incomplete. It is pretty clear that we must have a fight before 
long and I am preparing for it. 

In other respects I get along pretty well. The only other fight 
which I told you of, with Dr. Ryerson, has ended in a truce. I have 
done my duty in reporting the malversation, and at the end of each 
quarter in reporting on his accounts I call his attention to the £1800 I 
have charged him with for interest received, to which in his reply he 


alludes in some such sentence as this, ‘‘The remaining observations will 


form the subject of another communication’’, which never comes. I 


am also industriously reducing his balance by refusing his applications 
for more money, against which he loudly remonstrates. John Macdonald 
acknowledged that they ought to dismiss him but they dare not. I 


should be sorry for that for he is an useful man, but I think their courage 
might extend to making him disgorge.! Perhaps, when Parliament 

1This occurred in 1858, according to the Globe's review of the Ryerson case in the 
issue of January 28, 1859 (daily). Other references to the case may be found in the 
Globe, in the weekly editions of May 28, June 4, and June 11, 1858, and in the daily 
editions of March 9 and March 22, 1859, and February 22, 1860. 
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meets, of two dangers they may choose the least. In other respects we 
get along smoothly enough. A man who is willing to work generally 
gets plenty to do, and they have commenced referring all sorts of things 
to me which do not strictly belong to my department. Amongst other 
things they have gradually got into the way of sending down applications 
for warrants to me for report, which Cayley always objected to at first. 
I think it is more correct that I should report whether a payment is 
authorized before it is made than afterwards, but there are difficulties. 
An order in Council must necessarily be authority enough for me and 
precludes my enquiring whether the O.C. is founded on just grounds, 
but if I report upon a claim for money it is evidently not very easy for 
them to pass an order contrary to my report. Sometimes too an applica- 
tion is referred to me after the O.C. has passed, when I have to interpret 
it; no very easy thing sometimes. In both these cases it occasionally 
happens that my report is not what they want it to be altogether, and 
it comes back to me with an unofficial intimation that they want the 
report altered. It is treading on ticklish ground sometimes. I have 
modified the report sometimes and I have refused to alter it, but I 
generally get out of the difficulty by submitting to Council whether it 
should be so or so, or submitting whether they meant so or so, and in 
almost all these cases I have found that they decide according to my 
original report. It is one thing to do a questionable act at once without 
explanation and another to decide between two courses pointed out to 
you. 


I have been thinking of striking for wages. I have raised the salary 
of all my Clerks. I engaged Mr. Cruse at £300 but I am so much 
pleased with him that in June I raised him to £350 and the other day 
(that being the limit of my authority), recommended him for £400. 
I think I am worth £750. 

My next great trouble is the University. When I was made Vice 
Chancellor I considered the salary as clear gain, and it is pretty nearly 
so because I should have worked nearly as hard for nothing. But one 
way or another it takes up nearly half my time and brings me somewhat 
unpleasantly into collision with people with whom I don’t want to 
collide. We are acting under a most iniquitous law by which Govern- 
ment constituted itself the guardian of the University, and they ad- 
minister our funds and property without the slightest regard to the 
interests of their ward. It isa little fund, no Jittle fund indeed, of which 
Parliament knows nothing and which has nothing to do with the Pro- 
vincial revenue. Just at this present moment they are improving some 
property of Cayley’s mother in law with our money, and I am going to 
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write tonight a formal remonstrance upon the subject to His Excellency 
as visitor. He sees the evil and keeps saying that we must be made 
independent of Governments, but he himself is always interfering in the 
paltriest details. It was only yesterday, because the Senate would 
not get him out of a scrape which he got into by interfering beyond his 
province, that he was so cross and snappish with me that in anybody 
but a Governor General it would have been called ungentlemanly. 
However I must put off the University to another time. 
Yours etc. 
(Signed) JouN LANGTON 
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Lord Minto: A Memoir. By JoHN BUCHAN. 
and Sons. 1924. Pp. xviii, 352. (21s.) 
Lorp Minto has been fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Buchan has 
brought to his task an intimate knowledge of the countryside and family 
background, a sympathetic appreciation of the type to which Lord 
Minto belonged, and a terse, fresh, swinging style, of which the following 


reference to the Elliots’ ancestral Scottish Borderland may serve as a 
brief example: 


London: Thomas Nelson 


It was a gipsy land, where life could not settle on its lees, since any night the 
thatch might be flaring to heaven, and the plenishing of a farm moving southward 
under the prick of the raiders’ spears. There the hand must keep the head, anda 
tough, watchful race was the consequence, hardy as the black cattle of their hills, 
tenacious of a certain rude honour, loyal to their leaders, staunch friends, and most 


patient and pestilent foes. 

The memoir presents a study of a type as much as of an individual, 
and a thesis as to the importance of character, as against intellectual 
brilliance, in public administration. 

The early chapters set forth the factors that went to the shaping 
of Gilbert John Elliot: the blood of roving Liddesdale chiefs and of 
prudent Whiggish lords; childhood in a happy Border home, fishing, 
swimming, rabbit-hunting, horses and dogs to master, riding to hounds 
beginning at the mature age of five; school at Eton, with its sports 
and its friendships; the years at Cambridge, given mainly to hard- 
driving sport, and with that carefully calculated minimum of mental 
effort required in those days to permit a commoner of Trinity to pull 
through the seven terms in which a peer’s son might take his degree; 
the two years spent at soldiering in the Scots Guards, which was a dull 
enough affair in the late sixties; and then the “decade of strenuous 
idleness’’ in which he gave himself to horses, hunting with ‘“‘Cat”’ 
Richardson in Lincolnshire, and posting to race meetings through the 
north country in the serious business of a gentleman jockey. In 1876, 
when Lord Melgund, as he was then, was thirty-one, he literally broke 


his neck riding in the Grand National steeplechase, and his career as a 
jockey ended. 
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Melgund’s restless longing for some outlet led to flying visits to the 
Paris of the Commune and the Spain of the Carlist war, a glimpse, as a 
correspondent, of the Russo-Turkish war, and the formation of the 
Border Mounted Volunteer Corps. Afghanistan and South Africa 
failed to provide the active service he sought, but in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882 under Wolseley he found brief scope for his gallantry 
and his grasp of military operations. In 1883 came a happy marriage 
with the youngest daughter of General Charles Grey, and appointment 
as military secretary to Lord Lansdowne, newly appointed governor- 


general of Canada. The two years spent in Canada were chiefly notable . 


for an active share in the Riel campaign, and for an offer from Sir 
John Macdonald of the command of the North West Mounted Police. 

The return to Britain in 1886 found him still seeking an outlet. 
The hereditary Elliot game of politics did not greatly appeal; to the 
Eton boy the members of the House of Commons had seemed “about 
the noisiest set of old coves I have ever seen”’, and twenty years later 
he had termed the Commons ‘‘an unpatriotic, disreputable coffee- 
house”. Hostility to Gladstone’s Irish policy led him to stand as a 
Liberal-Unionist in that year, but defeat closed this path. His Border 
Rifles, championing of the mounted rifleman, landscape gardening at 
Minto after the succession to the estates and title in 1891, hunting, 
fishing, filled the next ten years. 

By 1898 Minto was three years on the wintry side of fifty, without 
yet having found his bent. Then the influence of good friends started 
him on the path of imperial administration. For the next six years 
he served as governor-general of Canada; and for the five that followed 
as viceroy of India. 

In Canada, the circumstances of the time and his own interests 
made a series of military episodes the outstanding events in Minto’s 
administration. The reorganization of the Canadian Militia and the 
revision of the Militia Act, the question of Canada’s participation in 
the South African War, and the Hutton and Dundonald affairs, are dis- 
cussed at some length, without the contribution of many new facts, 
but from a distinctive point of view. Mr. Buchan notes the part played 
in the last affairs by the personal equation—Hutton’s gadfly restless- 
ness, Dundonald’s sensitive and theatrical temperament—but does not 
give due weight to the fundamental cause of the friction, thé dual réle 
of the militia commander, as an imperial officer and as a Canadian 
official.! 


‘Mr. Buchan emphasizes the readiness of Lord Minto to accept the advice of 
his ministers to retire Dundonald as contrasted with his earlier unwillingness to accept 
their advice to have Hutton recalled, and states that Mr. J. W. Dafoe and the present 
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Interesting glimpses are given of the relations between Minto and 
Laurier; as the years went by, each formed a steadily growing respect 
and affection for the other, as Minto came to realize something of the 


reviewer are curiously in err - in referring, in biographical sketches of Laurier, to 
Minto’s resistance to the gov’ ament’s proposal as to Dundonald, an error attributable 
to confusion between the Hi <on and the Dundonald cases. 

The statements questioned can easily be substantiated. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Buchan points out, that by 1904 Lord Minto was more fully aware of his constitutional 
position than in 1900, and that from the beginning of the second episode he was con- 
vinced that Dundonald’s conduct was indefensible. When, in spite of the advice of 
many personal friends, he agreed to sign the order-in-council for Dundonald’s dismissal, 
it was naturally this side of the case he emphasized in justification. The point, however, 
is that he considered Sydney Fisher's action as reprehensible as Lord Dundonald’s, and 
was not reconciled to seeing the one retained in honour and the other dismissed; inci- 
dentally, the order-in-council he was asked to sign contained what he considered an 
attempted justification of Fisher’s action. The discussion between Lord Minto and 
Sir Wilfrid was mainly oral, but a few extracts may be given from the governor-general’s 
letters to Sir Wilfrid: 

‘I told Borden that I of course agreed with him as to the great undesirability of an 
officer in Lord Dundonald’s position publicly criticizing the action of the Government 
in whose service he is . . . but beyond this I am afraid there is on the present occasion 
a further question of great public moment.’’ (June 10, 1904.) 

“‘T have already told you and Borden that I could not approve the action taken 
by Lord Dundonald. . . . I feel bound, however, now to express myself openly to you 
as I have always tried to do and to say that the information given to the public appears 
to me to indicate a most unfortunate state of affairs in the administration of a great 
public department. ...I am very sorry to differ from you as I am afraid I do on 
this question, but I cannot hesitate to make my views clear to you.”’ (June 12, 1904.) 

“Though I have signed the order of last night, which practically supports and 
justifies his [Fisher's] action, I have only done so on the advice of my ministers, feeling 
as I do that the question of political interference in the administration of the Militia 
is one upon which my ministers have expressed themselves clearly in the order, and as 
to which it remains for the Parliament and people of Canada to decide.”” (June 14.) 

‘“‘T have to-day thought it advisable to write a Minute addressed to Council putting 
forward the views I have expressed personally to you.”’ (June 14.) 

“I am so very glad you said some appreciative words of Lord Dundonald as a 
soldier in your speech last night. . . . I have expressed myself so fully to you I am sure 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat myself, but as to the Government being right I am 
afraid I cannot agree, i.e., if the action of the Government means that they consider 
interference on the part of a minister in military organization for political reasons 
justifiable.”’ (June 25.) 

A memorandum, made at the time, of a conversation with Sir Wilfrid is still more 
explicit: ‘‘Much difficulty in Dundonald incident; M. very stiff against political 
interference with Militia; L. showed regiment was political in make-up from start, 
else why Fisher, member for county, not consulted; much pressure on M. from military 
and Opposition sources; L. insisted cabinet would resign; M. finally agreed,’’ etc. What- 
ever may be the case with Sir Wilfrid’s biographers, Mr. Buchan will probably agree 
that Sir Wilfrid himself was not likely to confuse incidents of first importance and dis- 
tinct character four years apart. 
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problems and point of view of a Canadian public man, and Laurier 
came to realize the shrewd common-sense and the absolutely dependable 
frankness of the hunting squire. Chamberlain, it is made apparent, 
made little progress in understanding C nada, and never forgave Laurier 
for declining to fall in with his impe. »] council and tariff preference 
plans: “‘not a man to go tiger-huntins with’’, Chamberlain lamented 
when Laurier did not rise to the proposal tu stereotype Canadian industry 
in order to permit British manufacturers to take over all the unoccupied 
field in return for a preference to Canadian wheat in Britain. Still 
more revealing is the answer to Lady Minto, who had declared that, 
whatever his foibles, Sir Wilfrid was a great gentleman: “I had 
rather,’’ ran Chamberlain’s reply, ‘“‘do business with a cad who knows 
his own mind.”’ Mr. Buchan himself has tried hard to be fair and 
sympathetic in appreciating the Canadian position in these controver- 
sies, but the frequent patronizing references to the ‘‘opportunism”’ of 
Canadian politics come strangely from the citizen of a country which has 
run the gamut from Disraeli to Mr. Lloyd George, and the observation 
that “the man who is seeking new worlds to conquer will never see 
eye to eye with the man who is engrossed in the development of his 
township” will seem unintentionally amusing to some at least of the 
inhabitants of this half-continent ‘‘township”’. 

Called, with a brief respite, to succeed Lord Curzon in the most 
dazzling and difficult of imperial responsibilities, Minto faced the task 
of governing as well as reigning, and carried it through with tact, sym- 
pathy, and firmness. The most interesting feature of his career as 
viceroy of India is his relationship with Morley. Mr. Buchan gives a 
very different impression of these relations from that presented in 
Morley’s Recollections. Minto was not the passive pupil, the amateur 
beginner, one might gather from the tone of many of the letters sent 
from London: he contributed his full share of suggestion to the Morley- 
Minto reforms, and had strong views on the necessity of combining 
firm repression of sedition with steady extension of self-government, 
which sometimes brought him into sharp conflict with the autocrat in 
the India Office. But their differences were temporary and their friend- 
ship was lasting. Quotations from Lady Minto’s journals add much to 
the vividness of the picture of vice-regal life in India. Then came 
the return home, and very shortly after, death on the eve of the War. 

When he was a boy of twenty, his mother thus summed up his 
qualities: ‘He is not intellectual, but he has plenty of good sense, a 
singularly fair and candid mind, and a will strong enough to be uncon- 
scious cf itself, by which I mean that there is no effort in his independ- 
ence of mind. He sees what seems to him to be right, and as a matter of 
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course does it.’’ This was his character to the end: frank, shrewd, a 
good judge of men, “with a flair for the essential’’, ready to sink himself 
in his work, courageous, of high honour. Mr. Buchan contends that 
these ‘‘endowments of the best kind of country gentleman raised to a 
high power” are the most valuable which a state can command for its 
service in the art of government: a contention of much force, particu- 
larly when the service is that of a constitutional referee, a monarchical 
chairman; not so clearly or exclusively so when the service is that of a 
minister charged with the actual shaping and execution of policy. 

Our shelves of memoirs will be distinctly richer for this well written 
account of a gallant gentleman. 


O. D. SKELTON 


Britain Overseas: The Story of the Foundation and Development of the 
British Empire from 1497 to 1921. By CUMBERLAND CLARK. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company. 1924. 
Pp. 339. 

‘‘ INNUMERABLE histories of England have been compiled, and some 

are without question works of exceptional greatness, written by men of 

genius and talent. If these histories are considered in a general light, 
however, it is found that they ...are purely and simply, histories of 

England. They are not histories of Britain’’ (page 3). A literary Rip 

Van Winkle who had been asleep for half a century might be pardoned 

for making such a remark upon awakening. But, since the time of 

Seeley, historians have been writing of ‘greater Britain”. As a matter 

of fact, no historical work has been as common in recent publishers’ 

lists as the popular account of the British Empire. This attempt to 
disseminate knowledge is one of the best results of post-war imperialism 

and of pro-British sentiment in the United States. Nevertheless im- 

perial history is a field full of pitfalls for the unwary enthusiast, since 

it calls for extensive and accurate local knowledge. If an individual 


1A few minor errors may be noted. On page 123, “British Government”’ is ap- 
parently used for ‘‘Canadian Government’’. On page 124, a fire-eating passage is 
ascribed to ‘‘Mr. Henrichson, President Cleveland’s Secretary of State”; the Secretary 
of State, of course, was Olney; there was no ‘‘Henrichson”’ in Cleveland’s cabinet. 
“F. W. Scott, an irascible Irishman,” on page 126, is probably meant to indicate Sir 
R. W. Scott, a native Canadian; ‘‘Dr. A. S. Doughty,’ on page 188, is of course 
Dr. A. G. Doughty; ‘‘Hanlon” on page 194 occurs instead of ‘‘Hanlan’’; ‘“‘America”’ 
is repeatedly used, New York and London style, for ‘‘the United States’”’. The state- 
ment in the discussion of the Alaska boundary decision that ‘‘the American contention 
as to Portland Channel was at least as justifiable as the Canadian,” indicates that the 
writer has failed to grasp the point of the Canadian criticism, which was that a non- 
judicial compromise between these two contentions, unsupported by any evidence or 
claim, had been made by the majority of the tribunal. 
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scholar is to write such a history, he should have had a long acquaintance 
with its various phases; otherwise, the composite volume by several 
collaborators is a safer method. 


The Backwoodswoman: A chronicle of pioneer home life in Upper and 
Lower Canada. By Mrs. IsABEL SKELTON. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 261. ($2.50.) 

Mrs. SKELTON has written a book, not about individual heroines, but 
about a heroic state of society. There are few heroines in Canadian 
history: there have been no voyageuses, and the ‘‘economy”’ of Canadian 
women has been of necessity domestic rather than political. Mrs. 
Skelton’s literary predecessors have been content to dismiss the subject 
with eulogies of Madeleine de Verchéres and Laura Secord. It is true, of 
course, that the real heroines were the Loyalist mothers and the heads 
of emigrant families who endured the horrors of a long passage and the 
hardships of a pioneer settlement. Only enterprise and courage would 
have led anyone to undertake such a Homeric task as compiling a 
book from the scattered records of these early settlers, and only literary 
taste and a wide knowledge of the original sources could have made it 
so fresh and vivid. Nevertheless the later portions of the book are less 
interesting than, say, Mrs. Moodie’s Roughing it in the bush, because 
they lack the concreteness of individual biography. The early chapters 
about Marie Hébert, and Mother Marie de l’Incarnation are more 
artistic, because these women, though typical, are not treated merely 
as types. The historian wHo wisHes to introduce this generation to its 
great-grandmothers must give them names. 


Samuel de Champlain, founder of New France. By RALPH FLENLEY. 
(Canadian Men of Action, number 3.) Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1924. Pp. 150. ($1.00.) 

A NEW volume in the Canadian men of action series, edited by Mr. W. 

Stewart Wallace, is the life of Champlain by Professor Flenley. It is 

admirably written as a popular account, describing briefly and accurately 

the career of Champlain, without attempting to add to what is already 
known and accepted in reference to his journeys or to his labours as 
governor of the colony. The author very properly lays stress upon the 
latter aspect of Champlain’s career. As an explorer he had been antici- 
pated in most directions, but his constructive statesmanlike ability was 
shown both by his highly successful dealings with the Indians and by his 
resourcefulness in keeping the colony alive in spite of the utter indiffer- 
ence of the superior authorities in France. 

H. H. LANGTON 
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Trade and Politics, 1767-1769. By C. W. ALvorD and C. E. CARTER. 
(Illinois Historical Collections, vol. XVI; British Series, vol.III.) 
Springfield, Illinois: Published by the trustees of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 1921. Pp. xviii, 760. 

THE third volume of the British Series of Illinois historical documents, 

which covers the period between August 28, 1767 and December 29, 

1769, centres about the framing and rejecting of Shelburne’s policy to 

establish ‘‘barrier colonies” on the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. 

He reached this decision by September 11, 1767 (p. 12), and the Cabinet 

endorsed the plan so far as to send it to the Board of Trade (pp. 21, 83). 

This body instituted a long series of inquiries into the subject which 

delayed their reply until March 7, 1768 (p. 183). General Amherst 

approved of Shelburne’s plan (p. 103), as did also the London merchants 
who were interested in western trade (p. 102). Upon one part of the 
plan the Board of Trade reported favourably—the reduction of the 

Departments of Indian Affairs, and the transference to the pro- 

vincial authorities of control over the fur trade. The final decision 

against the barrier colonies seems to have been due to fear of incurring 
additional expense, and to the advice of Sir William Johnson (pp. 

151, 158). 

The documents which are printed in this volume have been well 
chosen. Colonial policy and local conditions are both adequately 
displayed. Letters from the Johnson Papers describe the condition of 
the Indians, George Morgan’s letter-book gives a continuous account 
of commerce, and letters from ecclesiastical archives at Quebec throw 
light upon social and religious conditions. These last, and the many 
letters of General Gage, contain most of the references to Canada and 
Canadians. 

It is, perhaps, idle to criticize the general method of a series which 
is so well established, yet it seems necessary to comment upon the 
difficulty of gleaning any consecutive information without reading the 
book throughout. The documents are grouped chronologically and 
topically. Although this arrangement has some advantages, they are 
out-weighed by the inconvenience of having the original series inter- 
rupted. There is much to be said for the conservative rule that docu- 
ments should not be sorted over, because the original arrangement is a 
part of their historical value. In publishing documents, as well as in 
storing them, this rule should operate as far as possible. For example, 
Gage’s correspondence tells a complete story, which is only interrupted 
by interpolated letters about local trade or ecclesiastical affairs; the same 
is true of the documents about these other topics. Their inter-relation 
could be indicated by cross-references, or by the index. The index of 
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the present volume is so elaborate as to be nearly as difficult as the text, 

especially under the general headings ‘‘Indians’’, ‘‘Illinois’’, ‘‘posts”’, 

“‘trade”’ which include an aspect of almost every document in the book. 
MARJoRIE G. REID 


The Colonial Background of the American Revolution: Four Essays on 
American Colonial History. By CHARLES M. ANDREWs. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press. 1924. Pp. 218. 

The American States during and after the Revolution, 1775-1789. By 
ALLAN Nevins. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. 
Pp. xviii, 728. 

HISTORIANS are realizing both the interest for the Canada of to-day of 
the colonial period of what is now the United States and the interest for 
the United States of the modern development of Canada and Australia 
as throwing light on the colonial relation and explaining some things 
which the passions aroused by the American Revolution have obscured. 
Canada is, for the United States, a more profitable field of enquiry than 
is, for instance, the Spanish colonial system, so keenly studied in terri- 
tories formerly Spanish, that are now within the United States. That 
system had no development of any interest for modern political evolu- 
tion, while, in relation both to Great Britain and to the United States, 
Canada furnishes a rebuke and an incentive; a rebuke to the narrow 
vision in the eighteenth century which failed to see that the English 
colonies could not be kept within the Empire by force of arms; an 
incentive as showing some basis for the dream that the English-speaking 
nations may yet be united in close ties without any sacrifice of national 
dignity and independence. 

Professor Andrew’s book has two beauties; it is beautiful in form— 
in paper, type, and binding one of the fine products of the Yale Univer- 
sity Press; and it is beautiful in spirit, in that, while frank and vigorous, 
it yet reveals a sympathetic understanding of the outlook of both sides 
in the unhappy struggle of the American Revolution. Every break 
with tradition arouses in some quarters antagonism and protest. Ameri- 
can historians are now attacking the legend that the leaders of the 
Revolution were supermen, fighting a ruthless tyranny embodied in 
the person of George III. That movement is examined in the calm 
spirit of scientific research. One result is that the fairest writers are 
sometimes charged with disloyalty to the sacred institutions of liberty. 
State legislature and school boards have received rather frantic appeals 
to suppress, in the teaching of history in the schools, any statements 
which may tend to lessen the glory of the founders of the republic. 
To this Professor Andrews replies: 
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“The historian cannot with dignity and self-respect, allow the field to be pre- 
émpted by the propagandist, the hero-worshipper, or the patriotic partizan. The 
subject is too weighty, its significance too great, and its place in the history of 
human progress too vital for it to become merely the handmaid of controversy 
or the fetich of a misdirected national patriotism 


its own history is like a window into its own soul and the men and women of such 
a nation cannot be expected to meet the great obligations of the present, if they 
refuse to exhibit honesty, charity, open mindedness . . . toward the past”’ (p. 218). 

The book has four chapters describing the conditions in which the 
British colonies were founded; the estimate in England of the use of 
colonies; the conflict in outlook involved in the growth of importance 
and political thought in the colonies; and, in conclusion, some ‘‘ General 
Reflections’”’ on the whole problem. The English colonies were founded 
by private efforts when there was nothing which could be called colonial 
policy. As their trade became important it was natural that the mother 
country should try to get the chief benefit. Hence the Navigation 
Acts, regulating their external trade, and other measures, economic in 
character. For a long time there was little interference in their internal 
affairs. The growth of the centralizing power of France, under Louis 
XIV, tended, no doubt, to create the desire for something like it in 
the English colonial system. Hence the attempts at a coercive control 
under James II. By 1750 all but three or four colonies had governors 
sent out from England with some real measure of authority. The 
conquest of Canada in 1763 fostered imperial ideas. Half a continent 
won by the sword was to be held by the sword. Parliament was growing 
ever more powerful. Rank and wealth, both vested interests, governed 
Britain and any disturbance of the system was thought profane. Class 
distinctions were a part of the divine order. To the feudal and com- 
placent thinking of the ruling caste, colonies were under charters and 
grants made by England, and subject to revision there. In political 
right the colonist was on a lower plane than was the privileged voter 
at home. 

Professor Andrews contrasts these ideas with those prevailing in the 
colonies. Their chief interest was in local affairs; each colony had what 
it considered a parliament to which it looked for legislation. By 1700 
we hear sometimes the claim that these legislatures are for the colonies 
what the parliament in London is to Britain, and that the British parlia- 
ment has no authority to legislate for the colonies—a theory in vital 
contradiction with the actual facts. Life in America fostered indivi- 
dualism. The frontiersman was accustomed to think and act for him- 
self without regard to outside authority. The divinity of law had little 
meaning for him; often he had to be a law to himself. England was far 
away. He was not reflecting on imperial relations and he was ready to 
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give an angry retort to any attempt to check what he called his liberty. 
In the populous centres, such as Boston, had grown up a radical school 
of thought, expressed in the opinions of Samuel Adams, watching for 
the chance to make trouble with the mother country. The condition 
is reflected in parts of Canada at the present day. 

The eighteenth century, as Professor Andrews notes, had not that 
conception of evolution which has completely permeated modern 
thought. We know now that there is nothing static in politics. Even 
the supposedly changeless East is a dream, as we are learning daily 
when we look at India and China. To the rather mediocre British 
statesman of the mid-eighteenth century the existing order was almost 
final. When trouble came with the colonies, the lawyers in high office 
asked not what was expedient but what was legal and answered that 
Parliament was supreme and could control and tax the colonies. As 
Professor Andrews says, ‘‘a little more of the spirit of friendliness and 
compromise, and a little less of British ignorance, stubbornness, and 
prejudice, would have calmed the troubled waters” (p. 184)... . ‘‘Had 
Great Britain conceded even a portion of the independence enjoyed by 
her self-governing dominions to-day there would have been no American 
Revolution” (p. 201). No doubt there would have been the ultimate 
union of the American colonies in a great state, and independence not 
far different from what exists to-day, but there would also have been, 
instead of the suspicion and hatred of a century and a half, the unity 
of outlook which links Great Britain and Canada and which, if it existed 
in respect of the United States, could enable the ideals of the English- 
speaking peoples to dominate world policy. Professor Andrews rebukes 
the distortions of history in the United States which tend to keep up 
the ancient grudge. They are due, he says, chiefly to four causes; to 
propaganda, based upon later antagonism to Great Britain arising out 
of the civil war, Ireland, etc.; to ancestor worship in the United States 
which seeks some heroic person as the founder of the family; to distorted 
patriotism; and, last of all, to sheer laziness, the indolent acceptance of 
tradition without taking the trouble to examine its basis. 

The book has no index, a real defect. The lack of reference to authori- 
ties we can excuse, for the work is a comment, not a history. Professor 
Andrews speaks of ‘law-making functions” of the French States- 
General (p. 74) which assuredly mever existed. Scotland, the United 
States, and Canada all tend to confuse the use of ‘“‘would”’ and ‘“‘should”’. 
In this admirable book we hear of ‘‘acts that to-day we would execrate 
as offences against law and order”’ (p. 250). 


The well-written volume by Mr. Nevins on the evolution of the 
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state governments is typical of the excellent historical work of which 
so much is now being done in the United States. In this book the re- 
search is extensive and adequate, the point of view is detached, and, 
what is not so often found, the English style is good. The book illus- 
trates another of the parallels in the history of the United States and 
Canada. In the United States thirteen colonies, each with its own 
system of government, formed a federal union, while maintaining 
state institutions, the outcome of their past history; in Canada, ulti- 
mately six provinces, each different from the others, did the same 
thing. In both countries new units in the federation were created as 
population occupied the former wild lands. Each federation has some- 
thing to learn from the other. The thirteen states had greater varieties 
in government than had the Canadian provinces, all of which had 
parliamentary control of the executive. Massachusetts had an executive 
named by the crown; Connecticut and Rhode Island entirely controlled 
their own executives; Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland had 
executives vested in the proprietary families, the Penns and the Calverts; 
and the other seven colonies had governors appointed from England, 
who in large measure actually governed, under royal instructions. It 
is a fiction that all the English colonies were self-governing before the 
revolution; not only their external relations, but also the internal affairs 
of some of them were regulated from England. 

After the Declaration of Independence each of the colonies had to 
evolve a system of government, no longer carried on in the name of the 
king. Mr. Nevins’s book describes the long and intricate labours 
which this involved. In most of the states the existing system was 
continued, abuses and all, so far as it could be, under republican instead 
of monarchical forms. Some states were conservative in spirit, some 
were radical. It is an amusing contrast with Canada, in respect to the 
drift of political thought, that Pennsylvania, which, before the revolu- 
tion, had a legislature with a single chamber, soon set up the second 
chamber now found in every state of the union, while in Canada the 
second chamber survives in only two of the present nine provinces. 
Students of federalism will find in this book interesting suggestions. 


GEORGE M. WranG 


Canadian Federation, its Origins and Achievements: A Study in Nation 
Building. By R. G. Trotter. London: J. C. Dent and Sons. 
1924. Pp. xiv, 348. (7s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is a valuable contribution to Canadian history, for it is the first 

adequate attempt to deal in a single volume with the origin and creation 

of the Dominion. The work has been thoroughly done, so that, except 
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in the masterly constitutional treatise of Professor Kennedy, we shall 
nowhere find so substantial and accurate an account of Confederation 
and the events leading up to its accomplishment. To the sources of 
information previously available there have been added in recent years 
the useful, almost indispensable, data found in the correspondénce of 
Sir John Macdonald, Dr. Skelton’s memoir of Galt, Mr. Burpee’s life 
of Sandford Fleming, and fresh papers lodged in the Canadian Archives. 
All the material has evidently been called into requisition and the 
narrative is marked by that note of definiteness which is satisfying to 
the student, while the interest of the general reader is not diminished. 
In the survey of the early efforts to promote British American union, 
“dreams” the author not inaptly styles them, there appears for the first 
time the nature of the scheme submitted by Uniacke of Nova Scotia, 
referred to by McGee and other orators of the Federation movement, 
but never quite clearly defined either as to content or date. Like all 
the other ‘“‘dreams’’, it vanished into the mists, but the time may 
come when fuller consideration of all those who contributed their ideas 
for others to work out may become advisable. Meanwhile, Professor 
Trotter has devoted as much space as his purpose demands to this 
branch of the narrative and wisely concentrates upon the actual Federa- 
tion period with all its forces and side-lights. There is no prejudice 
perceptible in a narrative which deals with so many politicians and 
so much politics, and, since the author’s desire was “to give non-political 
factors due weight’”’ and ‘‘to eliminate all personal or partisan bias’’, 
he has certainly succeeded. He points out, acutely, that when the 
wave of angry passion known as the annexation movement of 1849 
swept over the country, carrying with it men of such ability as Galt, 
Abbott, Rose, and others, who afterwards filled with acceptance high 
offices in the State, both Brown and Macdonald resolutely declined to 
sign the manifesto, by their decision affording evidence of those qualities 
of stability and steadiness of view turned later on to such excellent 
purpose. Professor Trotter has also done justice to the material and 
economic factors that paralleled the purely political efforts, such as 
railway building, the opening up of internal communications, and the 
acquisition of the west. It is fitting that the labours of the pioneers 
in these directions should be recorded when we are reviewing the suc- 
cesses of the fathers of Confederation. Moreover, the construction of 
the Intercolonial was a fundamental consideration. Perhaps one of 
the very few criticisms of the book which might be offered is that in 
giving economic phases of the struggle their proper value, the question 
of trade and commerce, both internal and external—which was, cer- 
tainly in Canada, one of the chief determining causes in bringing about 
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the union—is but incidentally taken up. But to do this fully might 
have unduly lengthened the book. The work is one which should be in 
every Canadian’s library. It sets forth unconsciously but unerringly 
the paramount position of Ontario in helping to establish the Dominion, 
an achievement which the present day descendants of the men of 1867 
cannot fail to honour. 


A. H. U. CoLguHouN 


With Stefansson in the Arctic. By HaroLtp Notice. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. [1924.] Pp. 270. 

THis is a lively narrative of Arctic travel, graphic and not ill written, 
though without any literary pretension. The author relates with zest 
and good humour just the day to day experiences, the seal-huntings, 
the struggles with the dog-sleigh, the building of snow-houses, blizzards 
and their drawbacks, and intersperses shrewd descriptions of his com- 
panions. He joined Stefansson in the summer of 1915, after the return 
of the latter to Herschel Island from his first journey over the sea-ice, 
and remained with him, more or less, for two years until they returned 
together in the Polar Bear and the Challenge to the harbour at Baillie 
Islands in August, 1917. Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
book are those pages in which the author gives his observations upon 
his leader. First impressions were not favourable. The soft white 
hands and cold impassive demeanour of Stefansson, his alleged inability 
to sharpen a knife for himself, and other current gossip, all seemed to 
mark him as a mere scientist without practical capacity or the qualities 
of leadership. But these first impressions soon gave way before the 
unmistakable proofs of Stefansson’s prowess as a hunter, skill in the 
building of snow-houses, and nerve and judgment in the presence of 
difficulty and danger. The repeated observations, by no means un- 
discriminating in admiration, afford material for an estimate of the 
great explorer. 


H. H. LANGTON 


Famous Canadian Trials. By ALBERT H. HAssArp. Toronto: The 
Carswell Company. 1924. Pp. 246. 
In this book of 246 pages the author gives detailed reports of eleven 
famous trials, eight of them for murder, one for treason, one for arson, 
and one for riot. He has searched diligently not only in the contem- 
poraneous accounts appearing in the press, but in the court records, 
and particularly in the private note-books of the trial judges. Among 
the trials are the trial of Bennett for the murder of George Brown 
(1880), of Carroll and others for the murder of the Donnelly family of 
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Biddulph (1882), of the Hyams brothers for the murder of Wm. Wells 
(1895), and of Whelan for the murder of D’Arcy McGee (1868). The 
author has avoided going into tedious or gruesome detail, and has 
written a book that will no doubt be found to be what it is intended 
to be—entertaining, especially to those numerous readers to whom 
criminal trials are always of interest. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is the account of the trial in 1878 of the Oka Indians for the 
burning of a Roman Catholic seminary. The Hon. J. J. Maclaren, 
then a young barrister of Montreal, now a retired Justice of the Ontario 
Appellate Court, having decided that his clients would be sure to be 
convicted by a Roman Catholic French-Canadian jury, spent many 
weary hours between the times of Assizes teaching his Indian clients 
the English language, so that he might be able to demand a mixed 
jury, de mediate linguae. Six times the Crown tried to convict the 
accused at different Assize towns, and six times the English and French 
jurors disagreed. With the aid of Mr. Justice Maclaren the author 
has produced a most entertaining chapter. 


J. E. JonEs 


The Colloquial Who's Who. Volume I: The United States and Canada. By 
WILtiAM ABBATT. Tarrytown, New York: The author. 1924. 
Pp. 107. 
THE author of this little book has essayed a very useful task. He has 
attempted to compile a key to American and Canadian pen-names, 
sobriquets, and nicknames. For the United States his lists appear to 
be fairly full and accurate. For Canada, however, they are decidedly 
deficient. One searches in vain for an indication of the identity of such 
modern authors as “‘ Ralph Connor”, “ Fidelis’’, and ‘‘Seranus”’ 


, as well 
as for such famous pen-names of the past as those of ‘‘The Bystander”’, 
“Legion”, and ‘‘A Backwoodsman’’. It is clear that the author has 


not seen the Rev. Henry Scadding’s Essay on Canadian noms-de-plume, 
nor has he used the lists of anonymous works to be found in James’s 
Bibliography of Canadian poetry (English) and in Horning and Burpee’s 
Bibliography of Canadian fiction (English). 


Old Province Tales. By ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 1924. Pp. 345. 

THIs attractive volume comprises a group of authentic tales of Nova 

Scotia and of Nova Scotians similar in type to those already familiar 

in Professor MacMechan’s Sagas of the Sea (reviewed in the CANADIAN 

HIsTORICAL REVIEW, December, 1923, at page 351). Of the dozen 

narratives, three fourths deal mainly, as did the earlier ‘‘sagas”’, with 
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happenings at sea—quite appropriately, in view of the province's para- 
mount maritime interests throughout the period in which the stories 
lie, the century and a half from 1725 to 1876. 

The first three lie in the last generation of the long conflict between 
French and English for mastery in North America, a time when Canada 
was still under the fleur-de-lis while Nova Scotia was the scene of in- 
creasing activity on the part of men from both Old and New England. 
In the earliest, one learns how three Frenchmen, escaping from involun- 
tary detention at Quebec, made their way in a canoe to the English 
fort at Annapolis, by way of the St. John, the Kennebecasis, and the 
Petitcodiac to Beaubassin, thence skirting the coast of the Bay of Fundy 
to their destination. Almost the same route was traversed by a party 
of captured settlers taken by Indians from Mahone Bay to Quebec in 
1756, whose adventures are described in the next tale. The third tells 
the adventures of an Annapolis Valley farmer, seized by Indians the 
following year, kept at Miramichi one winter, and after the fall of 
Louisbourg sent with others by vessel to Quebec, where he was captive 
during the siege. His story, re-told from his own diary, throws a personal 
light on the privations endured not only by prisoners, but by the French 
rank and file—both were on short rations. From the barrack yard he 
saw the ill-starred attempt of July 31 and later he heard the guns on the 
Plains of Abraham and talked with participants in the battle fought 
there. 

The next tale illuminates a little-studied phase of the American 
Revolutionary War by recounting the trials of a sympathizer with the 
American cause who, shortly before the trouble began, had moved from 
Massachusetts to Barrington, near Yarmouth. Despite obstacles placed 
in his path by rebel as well as by British authorities, he managed through 
the war years to carry on sufficient trade with the New England “enemy” 
to keep the little settlement from starvation, and incidentally contrived, 
sometimes voluntarily and sometimes involuntarily, to provide transport 
back to his native state for many an American escaped from Halifax 
confinement. Other tales vividly recount sea-fights in Nova Scotia 
waters in the same war and the unique manoeuvres of a Nova Scotia 
privateer against heavy Spanish odds in West Indian waters in 1800. 
The Shannon's famous victory is won again, to the glory of Captain 
Broke and in the light of the contemporary enthusiasm at Halifax, whence 
the victor sailed, and whither the Chesapeake was brought as prize 
while her deck was still a shambles from the fight. 

The remaining stories deal with shipwreck and rescue off the mouth 
of Halifax Harbour; with two notable cases of murder and of mutiny 
on the high seas; with fire in an emigrant ship crowded with destitute 
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Irish after the great famine, and the valorous succour brought them by 
a Nova Scotia vessel; and with the many ingenious contrivances, the 
endurance, and the heroic pluck, which navigated a rudderless full- 
rigged ship from the St. Lawrence to Glasgow through nearly three 
months of winter gales. 

Aside, then, from the story interest of these tales, much is to be 
gathered from them as to the early routes and modes of travel, both 
provincial and oceanic, much as to the rdéle of this particular maritime 
province in peace and war, and as to the ways of sailing craft and sailor- 
men. One lays down the volume vitally aware that maritime interests 
mean more than statistics of tonnage, of fisheries, of exports and im- 
ports, that indeed the individual personal equation counts decisively 
even in such matters. And the adventurous quality of these tales, 
which so picturesquely vivify the past, is not annulled, but rather 
enhanced by their authenticity and by the scholarly care of the author 
to keep the distinction clear between supposition and accredited fact. 

A decoratively alluring map of Nova Scotia which adorns the end 
papers and wrapper is the work of Mr. J. E. H. Macdonald, A.R.C.A. 
Upon the entire format of the volume its Canadian publisher and printer 
are to be heartily congratulated. 

REGINALD G. TROTTER 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton (‘‘ Sam Slick”’): A study in provincial Toryism, 
By V. L. O. Cuitrtick. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1924. Pp. x, 695. ($4.00.) 

THE chief, almost the only criticism to be made of Professor Chittick’s 

book is that it follows too much the line indicated in his sub-title, and 

is too much “a study in provincial toryism’’. As a study in provincial 
toryism, Haliburton was hardly worth so large a book; his rant, his 
futilities, his absurd attacks upon Lord Durham, hardly needed to be 
dragged from their forgotten grave and given such lengthy portraiture. 

The enduring interest of his life is that once at least he got beyond 

provincial toryism; that he named and fixed a type; that of the two 

great literary creations of New England humour, Hosea Biglow and 

Sam Slick, one, and that the earlier, is the offspring of this Nova Scotian 

judge. Professor Chittick, himself apparently a Nova Scotian, evi- 

dently started in with the intention, in a sense not unjustifiable, of 
taking Haliburton down a peg or two, of dispelling the Haliburton 
myth; but in doing so he has been led into the error of forgetting that 
in the first and to some extent in the second series of The Clock-maker, 

Haliburton produced a work of genius. He finds great fault with those 

who have called Haliburton ‘‘the father of American humour”, and 
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says: ‘‘He was not the pioneer American humourist. He was not the 
creator of the comic Yankee. He was not the first to write the Yankee 
dialect. He was not the earliest to attain exceptional popularity by 
exploiting the eccentricities of the Yankee genius,’”” and much more to 
the same effect (chapter xiv). All this is true; but it does not affect 
the other truth, which is that Haliburton named and fixed a type, even 
if he did not absolutely create it; that he was the first to make that 
type known beyond what was then the merely provincial stage of North 
America; and that Sam Slick is remembered when the character-acting 
of J. H. Hackett and the Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing and 
all the other multitudinous forerunners paraded by our learned pro- 
fessor have gone down into the limbo of dead dogs. It is characteristic 
of this literary blindness of Professor Chittick, who all through writes 
rather like a professor of history than of literature, that of Haliburton’s 
Rule and Misrule of the English in America he says that it ‘‘attains to a 
much higher level of literary achievement than any of the volumes of 
popular humour which have won for its author a world-wide fame” 
(p. 531). With so terribly high-brow a verdict there is nothing to be 
done but to quote it, and to let it go at that. 

Once this criticism of Professor Chittick’s book has been made, 
there is little left to do save to praise it in all other respects. He has 
read widely and thoroughly; he clears up many disputed points; his 
style is adequate; he leaves no stone unturned and no aspect of the sub- 
ject untreated. In all his judgments, save in the one fundamental one, 
he holds the scales fair. His book will irritate every student of Canadian 
literature, and win the gratitude of every student of colonial history. 

W. L. Grant 


Papineau: Son influence sur la Pensée Canadienne. By MMer. Eve 

Crrck-CéTt&. Montréal: R. A. Regnault & Cie. 1924. Pp. vii, 247. 
THE author has described her book as an ‘essai de psychologie his- 
torique’’; it is not an interpretation of Papineau’s character, but a 
collection of essays about French Canadian nationalism before and 
during the Rebellion of 1837. Racial prejudice somewhat obscures its 
historical value. The author selects as authorities those who express her 
own point of view; for example, Roubaud’s accusations against Haldi- 
mand are accepted at their face value, although Roubaud was an 
unscrupulous man with a grievance. The point of view is racial, not 
religious, for the author opposes a purely Catholic nationalism. She has 
attempted, especially in the chapter entitled “Le souffle de la reforme”’, 
to trace the connection of French protestantism with liberalism in Lower 
Canada,—an interesting topic which deserves a more critical treatment. 
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The Inside Passage to Alaska, 1792-1920. By WILLIAM Watson WooL- 
LEN. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1924. In two 
volumes. Pp. 342, 318. 

THESE two well printed and well illustrated volumes, in the words of 
the introduction, ‘“‘trace the discoveries made by Vancouver and other 
early navigators along the northwest coast, incorporate many interesting 
facts of natural history, and describe the region as Mr. Woollen found 
it in the course of his own travels”. To a limited extent this broad 
claim is sustained in the work. 

There are always difficulties when a person, without that intimate 
local knowledge which residence alone can give, attempts to trace ex- 
plorations and discuss in detail matters connected with any locality; 
those difficulties are accentuated, when, as in this case, the author is 
one who, dwelling at a great distance, has spent his life in a totally 
different environment; and still more are those difficulties increased 
when such a work, requiring infinite patience and research, is undertaken 
at three score and ten years of age. Yet the reader will be surprised 
at the small handicap that these factors have proved to the author. He 
has, despite them, produced a book which will enable the tourist to 
travel from Seattle to Skagway with eyes open, not only to the present 
and its beauties, but also to the past and its romance. The student of 
history will find it of value in enabling him to follow on modern maps 
the tortuous windings of Vancouver's explorations. Its perusal must 
bring home to every reader an increased sense of the thoroughness 
with which Vancouver performed his duties. 

The author has travelled over every inch of the ground, note-book 
in hand, and has also availed himself very freely of the accounts of 
other travellers; even the staid old British Columbia Pilot has been laid 
under tribute. From Seattle as far as Queen Charlotte Islands he has 
taken Walbran’s British Columbia Place Names and Meany’s Vancouver's 
Discovery of Puget Sound as his guides; but for the remainder of the 
journey, having no similar mentors and lacking the necessary local 
knowledge, he has wisely refrained from attempting many identifi- 
cations. 

Though he claims to deal with other discoverers, his mainstay is 
Vancouver's Voyage, which he has followed so closely that, having taken 
the reader northward as far as Cape Decision (which marked the end 
of Vancouver’s work in 1793), he jumps to Cook’s Inlet and follows him 
in his final year’s operations thence southerly and easterly to that cape. 
This treatment disconcerts the reader. The result is that the book ends 
nowhere. The author concludes with an eulogy of Vancouver, but he 
never misses an opportunity to disparage him. For instance, he charges 
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that navigator with failing to find the Columbia River, and, though it 
is true that he did not actually enter the river, he noted in volume 2, 
page 34 of his Voyage (1801 edition) that, when near Cape Disappoint- 
ment, “‘on the south side of this promontory was the appearance of an 
inlet or small river”, which, however, did not ‘‘seem accessible for 
vessels of our burthen”’. The proper charge would appear to be that, 
underestimating its importance, he did not take the trouble to investi- 
gate it. The author believes in the reality of de Fuca’s alleged voyage, 
which years ago was relegated to the limbo of departed myths; and, in 
defending his opinion that this old fraud had discovered the strait that 
now bears his name, he says (vol. I, p. 35), that Vancouver ‘‘made 
mistakes of latitude which were more erroneous than those of De (sic) 
Fuca’’. But the only instance he cites is the situation of Point Mas- 
kelyne, which in the 1801 edition is given as 24° 4214’. This is mani- 
festly a typographical error, as he could have seen by examining the 
original edition (1798), volume 2, page 327, where it is correctly stated 
as 54° 4214’. In any event it may be mentioned that de Fuca’s story 
is rejected not on the error in latitude, but on other and graver grounds. 
The author, it appears, is a believer in that even greater fraud, de Fonte, 
who for over a century has not had a disciple. He finds fault (vol. I, 
p. 321) with Vancouver for placing his “practical labours” against de 
Fonte’s pretended discoveries, and sneeringly says that having failed 
to discover the Columbia and other rivers, ‘‘the conclusion as to the 
accomplishment of ‘our practicable (sic) labours’ was ill-timed and 
had better not have been written.’’ It might be replied that this criti- 
cism “had better not have been written”’; from Vancouver’s day to the 
present his exploration of the maze of channels and islands that form 
the coast of British Columbia and Alaska had until Mr. Woollen wrote, 
evoked nothing but the highest encomiums from competent judges 
and it has stood as an enduring monument of patient toil and exploratory 
ability. He will not even allow to Vancouver the honour, accorded to 
him by all others, of the first circumnavigation of Vancouver Island; 
and this for the reason that though he had preceded the Spaniards, 
Galiano and Valdez, in the entrance into the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
and had arrived at Nootka before them, yet he had not sailed the ocean 
side from Nootka to Cape Flattery. The author has evidently forgotten, 
or perhaps does not know, that Vancouver was with Captain Cook at 
Nootka in 1778. And, as a fitting climax, he finds Vancouver at fault 
because, forsooth, with the abundance of fish on the coast, he frequently 
complains that his men were unable to obtain a supply! 

Despite his claim that the book traces the discoveries made by the 
early navigators, the author has not really considered the work done 
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by those who preceded Vancouver. In volume I, pages 226-8, he deals 
with the Spanish explorers and the maritime fur traders, but the sketch 
is both incomplete and inaccurate. He has not gone beyond a few of 
the more common books, leaving altogether untouched, there and all 
through the volumes, the mine of knowledge to be found in the manu- 
script records of the voyages from 1774 to 1792. 

His great love for the out-of-doors shows in the chapters upon ‘‘ Trees 
and shrubs of the northwest coast’’, ‘‘Whales and whale fisheries of the 
northwest Pacific’, ‘‘The Indians of the northwest coast’’, “‘ Fishes and 
fish-like foods of the north Pacific”, ‘‘Fur-bearing animals of the north 
Pacific coast and waters’’, ‘‘Fur and hair seals of the north Pacific”’, 
‘“‘Dogs”’, and ‘Glaciers’. These chapters are worthy of high praise. 
Incidentally it may be added that the author is evidently more at home 
in them and he writes accurately and with authority. 

There is quite a large number of small historical inaccuracies which, 
doubtless had he lived to revise his work, would have been, in great part, 
corrected. Lack of local knowledge causes him to misplace the rock 
which marks the termination of MacKenzie’s voyage of 1792, and on 
which that discoverer wrote the well-known inscription; and it probably 
accounts for his taking MacKenzie into Cascade Inlet and up to Kims- 
quit—places which that explorer never saw; possibly it also accounts 
for his statement that Whidbey Island is one of those in the San Juan 
archipelago (vol. I, p. 112). The lack of opportunity to revise his 
work and the pressure under which the latter part was written no doubt 
account for some of the repetitions of statements that occur and for 
his variable form of spelling: oolakan appears as “euchalon”’, ‘‘oklakan”’ 
“‘oolachan”’, and ‘‘oolaghan”’; Yuculta is indifferently “‘Uaculta’”’, 
“Euclataw’’, and ‘‘U-cle-tas’’; de Fonte has his share, being ‘De 
Fonta”’, ‘‘De Fonte’’, and ‘“‘De Fuentes’’; Lock is both ‘“‘Lock’’ and 
“Locke’’; but Alava is always, and wrongly, “Alva’”’. 

Yet, in spite of these errors, large and small, it must be said that the 
volumes are a valuable contribution to the subject and bear witness 
to a keen interest and to a considerable amount of study and research 
performed under the heavy burden of increasing years beyond the 
allotted span and of weak and failing eyesight. 

There is one really serious omission which might readily have been 
avoided: a number of good sectional maps of parts of the coast-line 
should have been inserted, so as to make the text intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. If a second edition is offered it is hoped that these 
adventitious aids will be supplied. 

The volumes are well printed and got up; the illustrations, about 


’ 
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eighteen in all, are well executed and have been chosen with discrimi- 
nation; and there is an index, but no bibliography. 


F. W. Howay 


The Far West Coast. By V.L. DENTON. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
1924. Pp. vi, 297. 

THIs book is the first attempt to provide concurrent reading for teachers 
and students of British Columbian history. The author, who is himself 
a teacher, appears to have been impressed with the necessity of some 
book in which the main outlines of the stories of the early voyages to 
the north-west coast could be obtained. He has brought his work 
down to Vancouver’s voyage, 1791-1795, thus dealing with the earliest 
period—the period of the greatest romance. Nb attempt at research 
has been made; the effort has been to make readily accessible and read- 
able the accounts of the well known voyages. 

Beginning with the story of the discovery of the Strait of Anian by 
that false rogue, Juan de Fuca, and the extension of the Russian dis- 
coveries to the Pacific coast, he describes the two voyages of Vitus 
Bering; the three voyages of Captain Cook, placing emphasis, of course, 
on his visit to Nootka Sound in March, 1778; the two voyages of John 
Meares, 1786-87, 1788-89; the Nootka Sound controversy which arose 
out of the seizure of Meares’s vessels and ended in the Nootka Convention, 
1790; and the voyage and diplomatic work of Captain Vancouver. 

The different voyages have been carefully and in proper perspective 
reduced to their reasonably lowest terms, and yet, without the sacrifice 
of truth or of, what is of almost equal importance, the attraction of the 
inherent romance. The effort has been to make the characters real 
and living and to describe the incidents in a manner that appeals to 
the average student and, indeed, to the average reader. The names 
of all the places referred to by the explorers have been expressed in terms 
of modern geography. 

Out of Captain Cook’s visit in 1778 sprang the maritime fur trade. 
Meares was engaged in its prosecution when the seizure of his vessels 
in 1789 brought to the touchstone Spain’s claims of exclusive commerce, 
fisheries, and navigation of the Pacific Ocean and the sovereignty of 
the northwest coast of America. In dealing with this part of the sub- 
ject the author has introduced a short foreword (pp. 161-163) giving 
in outline the development of the fur trade between its commencement 
in 1785 and its interruption in 1789. But after that date he is so occupied 
with the great questions involved in the Nootka dispute and the im- 
portant work of Vancouver that he has left untouched those most inter- 
esting days of the trade, 1789-1795. A chapter dealing with that 
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period, based upon the manuscript sources, and in which the life of the 
trader, the methods of the trade, the dangers of the traffic, and the dis- 
coveries made by the traders should be showed forth, would have rounded 
out and completed the view of the time; and it might readily have been 
made not by any means the least interesting. 

Passing by this matter of omission, the only real criticism is that too 
much space has been given to Cook’s first and second voyages—not 
that they were not as important as his third voyage, but that, as treated, 
they are out of perspective in a book devoted to the story of the far 
west coast. The reader will find the work remarkably free from errors; 
none of any moment have been noted. In the words of the author the 
stories will “help in the truer appreciation of those who led the way to 
the far west coast’’. 

The book is of convenient size, well printed, and contains a dozen 
illustrations and seven maps showing the voyages under discussion. 


F. W. Howay 


Vancouver and his Great Voyage: The Story of a Norfolk Sailor, Captain 
George Vancouver, R.N., 1757-1798. By G. H. ANDERSON. King’s 
Lynn: Thew & Son. 1923. Pp. 85. 

STRANGE as it may seem, this pamphlet is the first extended biography 

of Captain Vancouver. It is merely a reproduction in permanent form 

of a series of articles on his life and work which appeared in the Lynn 

Advertiser in 1922. The small size of the type, the newspaper columns, 

and the single-leaded spacing make it quite difficult to read. 

The genesis of the book is, plainly, local pride: hear the author: “It 
is a pity that the man whose name has been given to an important 
island, to one city in Canada, and to another in the United States 
should not in his native town have been commemorated by the naming 
of some street or place.” Vancouver is the most famous of the sons of 
King’s Lynn. The author appears to be remarkably well versed in its 
local history and genealogy. He misses no opportunity to stress the 
important part played by Norfolk men in the story of Britain and 
Greater Britain. 

The book does not contain any errors of importance, so far as the 
facts, merely, are concerned; but the origin being as indicated, it is 
natural to expect superlative attributes and unjustifiable claims. The 
suggestion in chapter x, for example, that it is on account of the tact 
and firmness shown by Vancouver in his dealings with Quadra that 
British Columbia now forms part of the empire, has nothing to support 
it except the exuberance of local patriotism tinged with a bit of hero 
worship. Plainly the author does not realize Vancouver’s position 
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under the Nootka Convention; it is equally plain that he has not read the 
unprinted material on the subject, nor has he studied the Oregon question. 

He strives to protect Vancouver against the charge of severity in his 
discipline. The manuscript sources that are now becoming available 
are throwing much light upon this subject. Vancouver has been fortu- 
nate, that for a century and more his volumes have been the only source 
of our knowledge of his voyage. But now that Menzies’ Journal and 
Bell’s Journal are available and that the sixteen logs of the voyage, 
which have been buried in the Admiralty Office since 1795, are soon to 
be accessible to students, it is surely the part of wisdom to withhold 
our opinion until all the witnesses shall have been heard. Bell’s Journal, 
it may be noted, speaks of some of Vancouver’s orders as ‘‘harsh and 
unhandsome”’, or, again, as “tyrannical laws”’, and affirms that ‘Captain 
V. has rendered himself universally obnoxious.’’ But even though the 
charge be held to be sustained, that does not detract from the value of 
the services he rendered to the nation. 

The valuable part of the book is the first two chapters, which treat 
of Vancouver’s ancestors in England, especially on the maternal side, 
and give an outline of his life prior to his taking command of the expedi- 
tion to the north west coast. Here the intense local knowledge of the 
author, albeit at times a trifle confusing, is of real value. The remainder 
is largely a condensation of Vancouver’s official account of the voyage. 
Sometimes our author breaks bounds and, almost always, with dire 
results; two or three instances will suffice. The claim that Meares’s 
transactions with the Nootkan chiefs laid the foundation of British 
dominion in western Canada has the merit of novelty; it has no other. 
Many people doubt that Meares ever had any such transactions as he 
mentions; his almost proverbial mendacity justifies a request for corro- 
boration of his story. Our author, however, has taken him at face value. 
The suggestion that the evidence seems to favour de Fuca’s claim to 
the discovery of the strait that bears his name makes it plain that he 
is not familiar with the researches of Navarrete and others. There is 
not a tittle of evidence in support of de Fuca’s geographically untrue 
story; research shows that he was not on the Santa Anna and that no 
exploratory expedition sailed from New Spain in 1592, as he claimed. 
Relying upon Meares’s mendacious volume the author states that he 
named the strait of Juan de Fuca; but Mrs. Barkley’s diary shows that 
her husband, who admittedly discovered it, also named it, a year before 
Meares ever saw it. But he reaches the climax in claiming that Fort 
Langley, founded in 1827, was named after a marine on the Discovery, 
John Langley, who later settled at King’s Lynn! 

F. W. Howay 
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An Introduction to Economics for Canadian Readers. By D.A. MACGIBBON. 

Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1924. Pp. xii, 203. 
Dr. MacGi1sson, of the University of Alberta, has broken new ground 
in this little volume. It is the first Canadian text which has sought to 
cover the general field of economics. The statistical illustrations are 
taken largely from Canadian sources, and the descriptive sections, 
particularly in the chapters on banking and transportation, emphasize 
Canadian conditions. 

It is difficult to compress the discussion of the broad subject of 
economics within two hundred pages without reducing it to dry bones 
and dogmatic formulas. But Dr. MacGibbon has managed to make his 
survey not only comprehensive but clear, concrete, and readable. 
Economists will continue to differ on the general question as to whether 
it is best to make the first approach to the study of economics through 
a brief manual covering the whole field, and in this particular case 
exception might be taken to the somewhat conventional handling of 
topics such as the factors of production, the law of diminishing returns, 
or the relation between rent and interest. But that a general intro- 
ductory survey has its important place, and that an introductory text 
is not the best place for discussing controverted issues will be agreed. 
Dr. MacGibbon has done well a work well worth doing. Perhaps at 
some later time he will be encouraged to prepare, and Canadian readers 
will be prepared to receive, a larger volume treating the issues here 
surveyed more fully and with fuller recognition of the shades and differ- 
ences of opinion and the trends of recent discussion in this most contro- 
versial of the social sciences. 

O. D. SKELTON 


John Richardson. By WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. Pp. 226. William 
Kirby. By WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. Pp.176. Isabella Valancy 
Crawford. By KATHERINE HALE (Mrs. JOHN GARVIN). Pp. 125. 
Peter McArthur. By WiLL1AM ArTHUR Deacon. Pp. 180. Stephen 
Leacock. By PETER McArtTHuR. Pp. 176. Robert Norwood. By 
A. D. Watson. Pp. 124. (Makers of Canadian Literature, edited 
by LorNE ALBERT PIERCE and VICTOR Morin.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1924. ($1.50 the volume.) 

THE collection entitled Makers of Canadian Literature, issued by the 

Ryerson Press under the editorship of Dr. Lorne Albert Pierce, with 

the collaboration of Mr. Victor Morin for the French section, is planned 

to extend to forty volumes. A sufficient number of these have now 
appeared to afford a very good idea of the general character of the work 
and the services which it will perform. Of the forty volumes, six are to 
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be historical and critical in character, while the remaining thirty-four 
are to deal with the lives and work of individual authors, who will be 
thirty-six in number, as each author has a volume to himself except in 
the case of Heavysege and Mair, combined in a single book, and the 
Strickland sisters, similarly treated. Of the thirty-six authors, seven 
are users of the French language—de Gaspé, Parent, Garneau, Gérin- 
Lajoie, Crémazie, the Abbé Casgrain, and Fréchette; but none of these 
volumes has as yet appeared. Of the twenty-nine authors writing in 
English, it is a trifle surprising to find that only sixteen appear in Mr. 
Broadus’s Book of Canadian Prose and Verse, and this is not due to 
any difference in the period of time covered by the two selections, since 
both aim to be generous to contemporary letters. The thirteen writers 
who are included in Makers of Canadian Literature but not repre- 
sented in Broadus are Dean Harris, James De Mille, Ralph Connor, 
Norman Duncan, Stephen Leacock, Peter McArthur, Charles Heavy- 
sege, Robert Norwood, Duncan Campbell Scott, George Frederick 
Cameron, Robert W. Service, Albert Durrant Watson and Mrs. Traill. 
It is a little difficult to understand why the three mid-nineteenth-century 
figures in this list, De Mille, Heavysege, and Mrs. Traill, should be 
included when a much more Canadian writer, Sangster, is omitted. 
The rest appear to be cases of recent reputations concerning which a 
certain difference of judgment is still permissible; Mr. Broadus’s selection 
includes such contemporaries as F. W. Wallace, E. W. Thomson, Arthur 
Heming, R. G. MacBeth, Bertrand Sinclair, Robert Stead, Frederick 
George Scott, John McCrae, and others whom the Makers series neglects. 
Individual taste is free to vary widely in appraising such recent work, 
and all that we venture to suggest is that the Broadus selection errs in 
omitting Duncan Campbell Scott and the Ryerson selection in omitting 
Frederick George Scott. 

It is greatly in favour of the Ryerson undertaking that its volumes 
have a popular format and are sold separately and at a popular price. 
They are pocketable, well printed (though we are personally not fond 
of so black a type-face), fairly brief both in editorial matter and in 
selections, and provided with bibliographies which, while probably not 
final, will meet the requirements of the great majority of readers, stu- 
dents, and librarians. Their sale should stimulate notably the already 
growing interest of Canadians in the writings of their own people. The 
plan of each volume is to present first a biographical account of the 
author, then an anthology taken from his works, and then an apprecia- 
tion of his literary achievement, the whole finished off with the biblio- 
graphy (in which pamphlets and magazine contributions are listed with 
admirable thoroughness) and an index. This plan has its advantages 
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in any event, and is probably inevitable in the case of a series destined 
to be sold separately, each book complete in itself; but the physical 
uniformity of the books has the result that the treatment of some 
writers is much less adequate to their interest and achievement than 
is that of others. 

The lyric poets are likely to come off much the best, which is fortu- 
nate, since this happens to be the field of Canada’s finest achievement. 
Isabella Valancy Crawford lives for ever on the strength of a body of 
pure poetry which can be easily put into the seventy-four pages here 
afforded to her original work and leaves room for some weak if personally 
interesting verse, and fifteen pages is ample space for Mrs. Garvin 
(Katherine Hale) to give her simple but poignant account of the poet’s 
tragic life. No one will complain that not a line of ‘‘Old Spookses’ Pass’”’ 
finds place within these covers. But John Richardson, the Bulwer 
Lytton of British North America, gets no chance at all to exercise his 
strange, romantic, and very long-winded fascination when such a novel 
as Wacousta is reduced to an eight-page summary, in which the textual 
excerpts are selected chiefly to exhibit the appallingly stilted style of 
the conversations! Wacousta is not actually unreadable, especially to 
students with enough historical knowledge to make allowances for the 
literary taste of the period in which it was written; but we cannot 
imagine anybody being led to it by this summary. On the other hand, 
the life of Richardson, which is vastly more interesting than his books, 
and sheds a most revealing light on the conditions in which our early 
literature was produced, needs far more space than the fourteen pages 
which Mr. Justice Riddell has allowed himself; and the fact that there 
is a good biography attached to the modern reprint of the War of 1812 
does not prevent us from wishing for a new one from an historian who 
has much special material and all the necessary knowledge of the period. 
The same is partly true of the Kirby volume, by the same author; no 
object can be served by a twelve-page summary of The Golden Dog, 
which in any event is in the libraries of most Canadians (it occupies 
in this country the position held by Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the United 
States), but in this case a useful service is performed by reprinting some 
of the little-known poetical works, with their ‘placid and occasionally 
beautiful fluency”’, as ‘‘interesting specimens of the assimilative period 
in our literary evolution ’’—to use the apt language of the author himself. 

Of the three volumes on contemporaries which have thus far ap- 
peared, two are devoted to our leading humorists, a thing which could 
not well have happened twenty years ago. Writers of humorous sketches 
obviously lend themselves to anthology purposes almost as well as 
lyric poets, and the only criticism of these selections from the work of 
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Mr. Leacock and Mr. McArthur is that they are too limited in scope. 
But it is not hard to obtain their works, and the importance of these 
books lies in the excellence of the critical appreciations. It is matter 
for rejoicing that Mr. McArthur lived to write the appreciation of Mr. 
Leacock—the most discerning and accurate that has been done—and 
to read the appreciation of his own work by Mr. William Arthur Deacon, 
also an admirable piece of sympathetic criticism. 

The third contemporary author to find place in these early volumes 
is Dr. Robert Norwood, whose half-dozen volumes of poetry have 
brought him a substantial following both in Canada and in the United 
States. Dr. A. D. Watson, who writes the biography and appreciation, 
has long been one of Dr. Norwood’s most ardent admirers. It is an 
excellent thing that poets should find enthusiastic support among their 
contemporaries; but it would often be dangerous to accept that en- 
thusiasm as the voice of mature judgment. Dr. Watson seems to have 
been influenced more than a critic should be influenced by the charm 
of the personal character of his author, and when he appeals to particular 
passages of verse to justify his eulogy they fail to convince. It is only 
fair to say that the secret of Dr. Norwood’s hold upon his followers 
is probably to be found less in the music or passion of particular lines 
than in the fervour with which he expounds a new and extremely broad 
theology, which must be very inadequately represented in short extracts. 

The value of these books to the ordinary reader will be much en- 
hanced by the frontispieces, which in every case consist of half-tone 
portraits of the author discussed. The source of the highly characteristic 
drawing of John Richardson is apparently not disclosed. There is also 
in each volume a reproduction of the autograph of the author dealt with. 

B. K. SANDWELL 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later.) 
1. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


[Anon.] The British Commonwealth, the Protocol, and the League (Round Table, De- 
cember, 1924, pp. 1-21). 

A discussion of British policy regarding the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

— The Geneva Protocol: An analysis (Round Table, December, 1924, pp. 48- 
64). 

The reasons for believing that the Geneva Protocol of September, 1924, is 
unworkable. 

BEAUCHAMP, The Rt. Hon. the Earl. Imperial preference: the free traders’ objections. 
(Nineteenth Century, November, 1924, pp. 733-740). 

A reply to the arguments of Viscount Long of Wrexall (Nineteenth Century, 
August, 1924). 

CLARK, CUMBERLAND. Britain overseas: The story of the foundation and development of 
the British Empire from 1497 to 1921. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and 
Company. 1924. Pp. 339. 

Reviewed on page 68. 

CoE, Captain D.H.,M.B.£. Imperial military geography. London: Sifton, Praed, and 
Company. 1924. Pp. vii, 323. 

An enlarged edition of an earlier text-book, Elementary Imperial Military 
Geography (January, 1924), dealing with the general characteristics of the Empire 
in relation to defence. 

Davis, ALLAN Ross. Canada, the United States, and Great Britain (United Empire, 
December, 1924, pp. 667-672). 

A plea for friendly relations between Canada and the United States. 

Davis, Miss E. JEFFRIES. Empire and Commonwealth (Contemporary Review, De- 
cember, 1924, pp. 747-755). 

A survey of the use of the words imperium and empire. 

DomviL_E-FIFE, C. W. (ed.). The encyclopedia of the British Empire. Volumes I and II. 
Bristol and London: Rankin Brothers. Pp. xv, 1204. 

To be reviewed later. 

FONTAINE, PAuL. Des colonies: Essai d’aprés Adam Smith (Le Canada Frangais, Janvier, 
1925, pp. 332-348). 

An analysis of the relationship between colony and mother country. 

Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir GEorGE. Links of Empire (United Empire, January, 1925, pp. 24- 
36). 

An address delivered before members of the Royal Colonial Institute, on 
November 24, 1924. 

GARDINER, A. G. England and America (Harper’s Magazine, July,-1924, pp. 145-152). 

A discussion of the causes of misunderstanding between Great Britain and the 
United States. 
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Hupson, MANLEY O. The Geneva Protocol (Foreign Affairs, December 15, 1924, pp. 226- 
235). 
An impartial statement of the significance of the Protocol. 
MEATH, REGINALD, The Earl of. Memories of the twentieth century. London: John 
Murray. 1924. Pp. x, 310. (10s. 6d.) 
Contains references to the development of the Empire Day movement from 
its inauguration in 1902 by the author. 
Parmoor, The Rt. Hon. Lord. The Geneva Protocol (Contemporary Review, January 
1925, pp. 1-8). 
A statement of the reasons for accepting the Protocol. 
PuILLips, W. ALison. The Geneva Protocol (Edinburgh Review, January, 1925, pp. 19- 
37). 
A discussion of recent attempts to enforce peace. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History. 


ATHERTON, W.H. The study of local history (Canadian Historical Association, Annual 
Report, 1924, pp. 45-47). 
A brief but suggestive paper on the value of local history, and the special 
opportunities for such research in Canada. 
Cuapais, THOMAS. La science et l'art dans l'histoire (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, pp. LVII-LXXI). 
A discourse upon the processes in historical work. 
HASSARD, ALBERT R. Famous Canadian Trials. Toronto: The Carswell Company. 
1924. Pp. iv, 246. 
Reviewed on page 76. 
PERRAULT, ANTONIO. La propriété littératre et artistique (Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section I, pp. 49-72). 
A history of copyright, with special reference to the Canadian laws. 
Scisco, L. D. Precolumbian discovery by Basques (Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section II, pp. 51-61). 
A critical examination of the legend that Basque fishermen frequented New- 
foundland before the first voyage of Columbus. 
SKELTON, Mrs. ISABEL. The backwoodswoman: A chronicle of pioneer home life in Upper 
and Lower Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1924.] Pp. 261. ($2.50.) 
Reviewed on page 69. 
Staton, Miss FRANCES. The compilation of a bibliography of the Rebellion of 1837-38 
(Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 66-72). 
A description of the method used in preparing a bibliography of historical 
sources. 
SUTHERLAND, J.C. The disputed history text (The Educational Record of the Province 
of Quebec, Oct.-Dec., 1924, pp. 289-295). 
A contribution to the prevalent discussion about historical text-books with a 
narrowly national bias. 


(2) New France 
{[Anon.] Une appréciation du gouverneur de Lauzon (Bulletin des Recherches Histori- 
ques, Janvier, 1925, pp. 24-26). 
A defence of M. de Lauzon’s administration in Canada. 
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CARON, l’abbé IVANHOE. La capitulation de Québec, 18 septembre, 1759 (Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section I, 
pp. 15-32). 
A revision of Garneau’s account of the surrender of Quebec. 
FauTEux, Agcipius. L’abattage en caréne dla mer (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Décembre, 1924, pp. 401-402). 
An incident in the career of M. de la Galissonniére. 
Montcalm (Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 25- 


44). 





An interpretation of Montcalm’s character. 

FLENLEY, RALPH. Samuel de Champlain, founder of New France. (Canadian Men of 
Action, number 3.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1924. Pp. 150. 
($1.00.) 

Reviewed on page 69. 

LIGHTHALL, W. D. Hochelaga and ‘‘the hill of Hochelaga"’ (Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section II, 
pp. 91-106). 

An attempt to identify the site of the town of Hochelaga described by Cartier. 

PatM, F.C. Mercantilism as a factor in Richelieu's policy of national interests (Political 
Science Quarterly, December, 1924, pp. 650-664). 

A new study of the commercial policy of the founder of the Company ofNew 
France. 


ROCHELEAU, CORINNE. Frangatises d'Amérique, Esquisse historique: Quelques traits vécus 


de la vie des principales héroines dela Nouvelle France. Dessins a la plume de Mme. 
Albani Rocheleau-Brodeur. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1924. Pp. 124. 
Imaginary conversations and dramatic monologues illustrating the character- 
istics of some famous French-Canadian heroines, such as Madame de la Tour, 
Jeanne Mance, Madame de la Peltrie, Madeleine de Verchéres, and Madame de la 
Mothe-Cadillac. 
Roy, P.-G. Un Irlandais a Québec en 1687 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Décembre, 1924, pp. 385-388). 
Notes about Thomas Moore, an Irish Catholic who made several voyages to 
Hudson Bay in command of ships belonging to the Compagnie de la Baie du Nord. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


AnprREws, C. M. The colonial background of the American Revolution. 
Yale University Press. 1924. Pp. x, 218. ($2.50.) 
Reviewed on page 71. 


New Haven: 


AupeT, F. J. Louis Bourdages (Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section I, pp. 73-101). 
An account of one of L. J. Papineau’s associates in the constitutional struggles 
before 1837. 
BurPeE,L.J. The Beaver Club (Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924, 
pp. 73-92). 
An interesting account of the early fur-traders, drawn from the books of the 
Beaver Club, which was organized in 1785 by members of the North West Company. 
DoneEHoo, G. P. The French in the Ohio valley (Americana, January, 1925, pp. 36-87). 


The story of French and English rivalry in the Ohio valley between 1752 and 
1754. 
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MACDONNELL, URSILLA N. Gibbon Wakefield and Canada subsequent to the Durham 
mission, 1839-1842 (Dalhousie Review, October-December, 1924, pp. 119-136). 
An account of Wakefield’s connection with Canadian politics after the depar- 
ture of Lord Durham and before the formation of the first Baldwin-Lafontaine 
ministry. 
QuaiFE, M. M. The mansion of St. Martin (Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, 
number 3, January, 1925, pp. 33-48). 
The story of an ancient house in Detroit, once owned by a French Canadian. 
SPRAGUE, J. F., and PAcKARD, B. E. Three men from Maine and A bit of old England in 
New England. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine: Sprague’s Journal of Maine History. 1924. 
Pp. 89. 
To be reviewed later. 
TuHompson, J.J. Two hundred and fiftieth anniversary history of Illinois (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, January, 1925, pp. 227-275). 
An account of the explorations of Marquette and La Salle: the beginning 
of the serial publication of a history of the Illinois district. 
VoLWILeER, A. T. (ed.). William Trent's journal at Fort Pitt, 1763 (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, December, 1924, pp. 390-413). 
An account of commerce and the Indians by one of the earliest western traders. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH. Some historic and prehistoric sites of Canada 
(Canadian Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 93-108). 
A report upon the past year’s work of preserving and marking historic sites, 
under the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
CARNEGIE, Davin, C.B.E. The history of munitions supply in Canada, 1914-1918. New 
York, Toronto, etc.: Longmans Green and Company. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 336. 
To be reviewed later. 
Doucuty, A. G. The Canadian Archives and its activities. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 
1924. Pp. 88. 
An account of the formation of the Canadian History Societies in England 
and France, with a brief analysis of the contents of the Archives at Ottawa. 
—————— The preservation of historical documents in Canada (Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section II, 
pp. 63-73). 
An account of efforts to preserve the documentary sources of Canadian 
history. 
Ryerson, G. S. Looking backward. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1924.] Pp. 264. 
($2.50.) 


To be reviewed later. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Cuittick, V. L.O. Thomas Chandler Haliburton: A study in provincial Toryism. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1924. Pp. xi, 695. ($4.00.) 
Reviewed on page 79. 
MACMECHAN, ARCHIBALD. Old province tales. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1924. Pp. 345. 
Reviewed on page 77. 
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STEEVES, HELEN HARPER. The story of Monckton's first store and storekeeper. St. John, 
New Brunswick: J.and A. McMillan. 1924. Pp. 178. 
Information about the early history of New Brunswick, obtained from the 
ledgers and letter-books (1796-1831) of William Harper. 
WessTER, J. C. Sir Brook Watson. Sackville, N.B.: Reprinted from the Argosy, 
November, 1924. Pp. 25. 


An account of the first London agent for the province of New Brunswick. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AupET, F.-J. Edward Bowen (Les Annales, Juillet-Aofit-Septembre, 1924, pp. 7-9). 
The text of a petition by Chief-Justice Bowen, with some associated documents. 
——————. Joseph-Remy Valliéres de Saint-Réal (Les Annales, Décembre, 1924, pp. 6-8). 
Some facts about the early life of a French-Canadian chief-justice. 
Sir Louis-Hypolite Lafontaine (Les Annales, Octobre-Novembre, 1924, 
pp. 7-11). 
One of a series of articles about the chief-justices of Quebec. 
BoIsMENU, Le Pére L&o, s.s.s. Les étapes d’un manoir Canadien: Le Chateau Masson. 
Terrebonne: Juvenat du T. S. Sacrement. Pp. 58. 
The history of a French-Canadian manor-house which has become the home 
of a religious order. 
BurPeEE, L. J. Quebec in books (Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section II, pp. 75-85). 
Descriptions of Quebec in literature. 
CovuILLarD-Després, l’'abbé AzArIE. Louis Couillard de Lespinay (Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section I, 
pp. 115-130). 
An account of a Canadian seigneur, a grandson of Louis Hébert. 
Deicny, Louis. Le Croix du Mont-Royal (L’Action Francaise, Novembre, 1924, 
pp. 296-299). 
A statement about the site of Maisonneuve’s cross at Mont Royal. 


Gervais, R. P. AtpHoNsE.] L’Album-Souvenir du Centenaire de Saint-Césaire, 7 sep- 
tembre, 1922. [St. Hyacinthe: Imp. de I’Institution des Sourds-Muets. 1923.] 
Pp. 119. 

An account of the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of a French-Canadian village. 

GRAVEL, ALBERT. Une page d'histoire locale (Le Canada Francais, Décembre, 1924, 
pp. 187-192). 

‘Les origines du mot Coaticook et l’expédition de Rogers en 1759.” 

MassicorTtE, E.-Z. Les Sabrevois, Sabrevois de Sermonville et Sabrevois de Bleury (Bulle- 
tin des Recherches Historiques, Janvier, 1925, pp. 7-14). 

A study in the genealogy of Jacques-Charles de Sabrevois (1667-1727), who 
came to Quebec in 1685 or 1687. 

Roy, P.-G. La brigade du feu de Québec en 1836 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 

Janvier, 1925, pp. 3-6). 


A description of the apparatus for extinguishing fires in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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(3) The Province of Ontario 


ABRAHAM, R. H. Pottawattamie Indians of Walpole Island (Kent Historical Society, 
Papers and Addresses, volume 6, 1924, pp. 32-37). 

A brief account of the arrival at Walpole Island, in 1840, of a dispossessed 
tribe of Indians from Wisconsin. 

Brock, A. MAUDE (comp.) and YounG, A. H. (ed.). Past and present: Notes by Henry 
Cawthra and others. Toronto: Printed for private circulation by James & Williams. 
1924. Pp. 47. 

Records of the Cawthra family, of Toronto. 

CARNOCHAN, Miss JANET. Mrs. John Graves Simcoe (Niagara Historical Society, 

number 36, pp. 38-54). 
An account of Elizabeth Posthuma Gwillim (1766-1850), the wife of Governor 
Simcoe. 
—and others. Bridges over the Niagara river (Niagara Historical Society, 
number 36, pp. 26-37). 





A history of the early bridges over the Niagara river. 

CRUIKSHANK, E. A. The centenary of the Welland Canal. Welland, Ontario: published 

by the Welland County Historical Society. 1924. Pp. 35. 
The story of the Welland Canal from 1799 to 1829. 

FARMER, T. D. J. A history of the parish of St. John’s Church, Ancaster. Guelph, 

Ontario: The Gummer Press. 1924. Pp. 304. 
To be reviewed later. 

Hunt, J. M. Pioneers of Paipoonge (Thunder Bay Historical Society, Papers of 1923- 
24, pp. 23-28). 

Records of early settlers on the Slate River. 

McComser, A. J. Some early history of Thunder Bay and district (Thunder Bay His- 
torical Society, Papers of 1923-24, pp. 13-22). 

An account of early exploration and fur trading at the west end of Lake 
Superior. 

McGeorcGeE, W.G. Early settlement and surveys along the River Thames in Kent County 
(Kent Historical Society, Papers and Addresses, volume 6, 1924, pp. 5-31). 

Notes from the records of the three first surveyors on the River Thames. 

PARNELL, F. R. Lieutenant-General John Graves Simcoe, first governor of Upper Canada 
(Niagara Historical Society, number 36, pp. 9-25). . 

A tribute to the memory of Governor Simcoe. 

R., A. H. Reminiscences of North Sydenham. Owen Sound, Ontario: Richardson, Bond, 

and Wright. 1924. Pp. v, 256. 
To be reviewed later. 

RAwn, Lavina. History of South Bend, Egremont. Mount Forest, Ontario: Reprinted 
from the Confederate and Representative. 1921. Pp. 19. 

A brief sketch of the community and some early settlers. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN. Tecumseh and Richardson: The story of a trip to Walpcle Island and 
Port Sarnia. With an introduction and biographical sketch by A. H. U. CoLgu- 
HOUN. Toronto: Ontario Book Company. [1924.] Pp. 124. 

To be reviewed later. 

RIDDELL, W. RR. The life of William Dummer Powell, first judge at Detroit, and fifth chief- 
justice of Upper Canada. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Historical Commission. 
1924. Pp. 305. 


To be reviewed later. 
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ROSENBERGER, J. L. The Pennsylvania Germans. Chicago, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1923. Pp. x, 173. ($1.50.) 
A sketch of the history and customs of the Mennonite settlers of Pennsylvania, 
the ancestors of the so-called ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch” of Ontario. 
Wa tace, W. S. Early librarians of the University (University of Toronto Monthly, 
January, 1925, pp. 159-160). 
A brief account of the first three librarians of the University of Toronto: the 
Rev. John McCaul, the Rev. John William Small, and the Rev. Alexander Lorimer. 
The first two bursars of the University (University of Toronto Monthly, 
February, 1925, pp. 211-213). 
Biographical sketches of Colonel the Hon. Joseph Wells, bursar of King’s 
College, 1828-1839, and Dr. Henry Boys, bursar and registrar of King’s College and 
of the University of Toronto, 1839-1851. 
Watson, O. K. Early history of Shrewsbury (Kent Historical Society, Papers and 
Addresses, volume 6, 1924, pp. 82-84). 
Some information from records of early surveys. 
A Morpeth newspaper (Kent Historical Society, Papers and Addresses, 
volume 6, 1924, pp. 75-78). 
Notes from the Morpeth Independent, May 24, 1861. 
Some additional notes on Morpeth (Kent Historical Society, Papers and Ad- 
dresses, volume 6, 1924, pp. 79-81). 
A sketch of the history of the Village of Morpeth, on the Talbot Road. 
WIckSTEED, H. K. Alexander Lord Russell (Thunder Bay Historical Society, Papers of 
1923-24, pp. 25-28). 
An account of a pioneer land surveyor (1842-1922). 
Wricat, A. W. (ed.). Ptoneer days in Nichol. Mount Forest, Ontario: Published by the 
editor. 1924. Pp. 132. 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


ANDERSON, G.H. Vancouver and his great voyage: The story of a Norfolk satlor, Captain 
George Vancouver, R.N., 1757-1798. King’s Lynn: Thew and Son. 1923. Pp. 85. 
Reviewed on page 85. 
Denton, V.L. The far west coast. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1924. Pp. vi, 297> 
Reviewed on page 84. 
Howay, F. W. The early literature of the northwest coast (Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section II, pp. 1-31). 
Notes upon the bibliography of the early French, American, and British 
voyages to the northwest coast of America. 
McCaut, C.C. Precursors of the Bench and Bar in the western provinces (Canadian Bar 
Review, January, 1925, pp. 25-40). 
A brief history of the administration of justice in the Canadian North West 
Territories. 
SmiTH, HARLAN I. The end of Alexander Mackenzie's trip to the Pacific (Canadian 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 48-53). 
A description of the lower part of the Bella Coola River, where the author 
proposes that a national park be established in honour of the explorer. 
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IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


{[Anon.] The British Association meeting in Canada (Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
November 15, 1924, pp. 345-356). 
Geographical notes on the transcontinental excursion of the members of the 
British Association in August, 1924. 
ANDERSON, R. M. The present status and future prospects of the larger mammals of 
Canada (Scottish Geographical Magazine, November 15, 1924, pp. 321-331). 

An account of the wild animals of northern Canada and of attempts to preserve 
them. 

ANDERSON, W.P. Nomenclature géographique de l'tle Anticosti (Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie de Québec, Novembre-Décembre, 1924, pp. 297-303). 

The beginning of the serial publication of a supplement to the Seventeenth 
Report of the Geographical Commission of Canada (1923). 

APPLETON, JOHN. Changes in provincial legislation affecting banks in 1924 (Journal of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, January, 1925, pp. 165-176). 

A summary review of recent provincial acts. 

CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Map of southern British Columbia showing 
disposition of lands within the railway belt. Fifth edition. Ottawa. 1924. 

A new map by the Natural Resources Intelligence Service. 

Co.uins, J. F. and FERNALD, M. L. The region of Mount Logan, Gaspé peninsula 
(Geographical Review, January, 1925, pp. 84-91). 

An account of the exploration, in 1922, of a portion of the Shickshock moun- 
tains. 

Cowan, JoHN. The Canadian banking system: II. Laying the foundations (Canadian 
Magazine, December, 1924, pp. 490-495). 

An account of the early chartered banks. 

Fay, C. R. The co-operative marketing of wheat (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, January, 1925, pp. 220-224). 

A lecture delivered on October 29, 1924, before the Toronto Bankers’ Educa- 
tional Association. 

Jenkins, J.T. A history of the whale fisheries. London: H.F.andG. Witherby. 1921. 
Pp. 336. 

A detailed and authoritative study of the whaling industry from the Basque 
fisheries of the tenth century to the present day. Almost no Canadian sources are 
quoted. 

Jones, L. L. RoDWELL and Bryan, R. W. North America: An historical, economic, and 
regional geography. London: Methuen and Company. [1924.] Pp. xiii, 537. 
(21s.) 

To be reviewed later. 

KELLOGG, Miss L. P. Copper mining in the early northwest (Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, December, 1924, pp. 146-159). 

An account of attempts to mine copper on Lake Superior from earliest times 
to the end of the French period. 

KINDLE, E. M. The Labrador environment (Canadian Magazine, December, 1924, 
pp. 471-477). 

An analysis of the effects of the climate and physical features of Labrador upon 
its population. 

MAcKInTosH, W. A. Agricultural co-operation in western Canada. (Queen’s University 
Studies.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 173. 

To be reviewed later. 
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MACMILLAN, J. W. Minimum wage legislation in Canada and its economic effects (Inter- 
national Labour Review, April, 1924, pp. 507-537). 
An account of the operation of the provincial minimum wage laws in Canada. 
MassicorTtE, E.-Z. La ceinture fléchée, chef-d' oeuvre de l'industrie domestique au Canada 
(Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume 
XVIII, section I, pp. 1-14). 
A description, with illustrations, of an applied art of native origin. 
MITCHELL, B. W. Trail life in the Canadian Rockies. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1924. Pp. xii, 269. ($3.00.) 
An account of camping and climbing adventures in the neighbourhood of Field 
and Banff. 
Noice, HAROLD. With Stefansson in the Arctic. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1924.] 
Pp. 270. 
Reviewed on page 76. 
Rosrinson, A. H. A. The mineral industries of Canada. Ottawa: Department of Mines. 
1924. Pp. 138. 
The history and present conditions of mining in Canada. 
SECRETAN, J.H.E. Canada’s great highway: From the first stake to the last spike. Ottawa: 
Thorburn and Abbott. [1924.] Pp. 252. ($2.50.) 
To be reviewed later. 
SHORTT, ADAM. Founders of Canadian banking: The Honourable George Moffatt (Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, January, 1925, pp. 177-190). 
An account of a prominent merchant and bank director of Montreal (1787- 
1865). 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


[ANon.] Milice et langue francaise en 1813 (L’Action Francaise, Janvier, 1925, pp. 59- 
60). 
A petition from the militia of Lower Canada, against the use of English words 
of command. 
Une école anglaise @ Québec en 1792 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Janvier, 1925, pp. 19-21). 
The text of an agreement between the bishop of Quebec, and Jean Donohue, 
master of an English, French, and arithmetic school. 
Aucratr, Abbé Exte-J. Les noces d'or de la paroisse Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Montréal, 
les 28, 29, et 30 juin, 1924. Montréal, 1924. Pp. 65. 
An account of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the creation of a 
Montreal parish. 
Le troisiéme centenaire de Mgr. de Laval en France (Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, volume XVIII, section I, 
pp. 103-113). 
An account of the celebration of the third centenary of the birth of Bishop 
Laval. 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Montréal: Monographie parotssiale, 1874-1924. 
Québec. 1924. Pp. 135. 
The history of a parish in Montreal. 
BEAUPIN, Mgr. Eloge de Mgr. de Montmorency-Laval, premier évéque de Québec. Paris: 
Les Amitiés Catholiques frangaises.0 1923. Pp. 29. 
A pamphlet containing a public lecture on Laval by a French bishop. 
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GossELIN, Rév. Pére AMEpEE. Le Pére Luc Collet, Recollet (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, Décembre, 1924, pp. 397-400). 
Some details about the career of a priest who is sometimes confused with le 
Chanoine Charles-Ange Collet. 
Le Chanoine Charles-Ange Collet (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
Décembre, 1924, pp. 389-396). 
Notes about a Canadian priest, born at St. Joseph near Lake Michigan in 1721. 
Groutx, l'Abbé LioneL. Le bilinguisme au Canada avant 1867 (L’Action Frangaise, 
Janvier, 1925, pp. 4-23). 
Notes about the use of the French language in the courts, in parliament, and 
in the schools, before 1867. 
Lanctét, Gustave. Les débuts du christianisme en Louisiane (Canadian Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1924, pp. 54-65). 
An investigation into the origins of Catholicism in Louisiana, and the juris- 
diction in that colony of the bishop of Quebec. 
McArTHUR, PETER. Stephen Leacock. (Makers of Canadian Literature.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1924. Pp. 176. ($1.50.) 
Reviewed on page 87. 
MatuHews, BasiL. Wilfrid Grenfell the master-mariner. London: S. W. Partridge and 
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